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Vocational Education 


HE needs of unemployed youth 

form one of the basic problems 
which the people of the United States 
must solve within the next few years. 
What is to be done about this problem, 
how it is to be done, who is going to do 
it, and what the cost will be—these are 
disturbing questions which must be set- 
tled by the entire nation as well as by the 
individual states. 

The purpose of education is to fur- 
ther the adjustment of the individual to 
the environment in which he must live. 
This involves more than some people 
think, but we are interested here in one 
particular phase of this problem. That 
is, the adjustment of the individual to 
the point where he may earn a liveli- 
hood. 

The public schools must take the re- 
sponsibility for the development of vo- 
cational competence of the individual. 
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This includes the orientation of the in- 


‘dividual in the work of the world; the 


teaching of the necessary skills and 
knowledge ; the development of appro- 
priate attitudes, viewpoints, and habits ; 
and the development of desirable char- 
acter and personality. Thus the school 
is under the obligation of accepting the 
responsibility and providing an articu- 
lated set of experiences which will sat- 
isfactorily adjust the pupil to his envir- 
onment. Not only does the school have 
the obligation to the individual pupil ; it 
has these obligations to the community, 
by which it is supported. It is important 
to the community that the schools pro- 
duce individuals capable of making ad- 
justments, for it is the adjusted indi- 
vidual who is the most effective citizen 
and the most efficient worker. Thus we 
say the schools, supported by the com- 
munity, should aid the pupils to see the 
problems to which they must adjust 





| q The annual meeting of the California Society of .econdary Education will be held 
in San Francisco at the time of the Conference of Secondary School Principals. A 


meeting for officers of the Society has also been planned, according to President 
L. P. Farris. 


The meeting for all members of the Society has been scheduled as a luncheon 
to be held Wednesday noon, April 5, at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel, in conjunction 
with the Western Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. All members are 
invited whether they are attending the principals’ convention or not, and they are 
entitled to bring guests. A more definite announcement in regard to this meeting 
will be made at the convention. 


Members of the Board of Trustees and all officers of the Society will meet on 
Monday noon, April 3, for lunch at the St. Francis. Following this luncheon a brief 


meeting will be held by the Executive Board to transact such duties as are prescribed 
in the by-laws of the Society. 
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themselves, to develop attitudes which 
will prompt them to make necessary ad- 
justments, and to develop skills which 
they will need to make themselves suc- 
cessful in their chosen fields. 


How is vocational education in Cali- 
fornia meeting the needs of unemployed 
youth? What are our schools doing to 
reduce unemployment in the State? All 
but one of the articles included in the 
symposium on “Special Schools” in this 
issue of the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF 
SECONDARY EpucaTION show how spe- 
cific schools are meeting this problem. 
But since each of these schools is de- 
scribed in the symposium as a separate 
institution, it appears well to give a brief 
overview at the present time of the type 
of vocational training that is offered in 
the State, illustrating with practices of 
some of the schools later described in 
some detail as well as with an account of 
some of the work that is going forward 
in the San Jose Technical High School. 


We feel that California has gone a 
long way towards settling some of the 
problems referred to in our first para- 
graph. With the extension of vocational 
education in the State since 1917, we 
have twelve to fifteen of the larger cities 
of the State in which this vocational pro- 
gram is very highly developed. I shall 
in this article refer to only three or four 
typical cases where these questions are 
being answered to a very large extent. 

Before turning to a discussion of the 
work of our vocational schools, it will be 
well to note certain fundamentals which 
must characterize any successful pro- 
gram of vocational education. In the 
first place, we must remember, commu- 
nities naturally are interested in devel- 
oping the kinds of abilities which corre- 
spond to local vocational opportunities. 

It is of little use to train people in a 
community for occupations which do 
not exist, so the training of boys in any 
community must correspond with the 
placements in that particular commu- 
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nity. Another point which should be 
considered is that the community from 
which pupils come is not necessarily the 
place where these pupils will be ab- 
sorbed. In this day of fast travel it 
would seem that the community could be 
translated as including a much larger 
area than just the local political or geo- 
graphical division. When we speak of 
industry in any particular community 
we should probably use the term, local- 
ity, and then let that term take in a 
reasonably accessible territory. 

Also fundamental to a satisfactory 
vocational program is the realization 
that individuals who come under the in- 
fluence of the schools must be allowed 
to make their choices if they are to feel 
a responsibility for the choice made. The 
job of the schools is to make it possible 
for them to choose wisely and then to 
instruct them in the skills necessary to 
satisfy this choice. And even after the 
individual has selected his occupation 
and taken his training, the school still 
has a responsibility, that of his place- 
ment. 


WOULD like first to refer to the 

Central Trade School in Oakland, 
not because it is any better or any worse 
than some others, but because I happen 
to know something about it. This school 
enrolls post high school and adult stu- 
dents up to about 85 per cent of their 
total enrollment and also has a few 
classes of seventeen-year-old students. 
The median age of young women in the 
school is 22.5 years, and for men 20.2 
years. The size of the classes is increas- 
ing each year to the point where some 
now are overloaded. The placement 
from this school from July 1, 1938, to 
January 1, 1939, ran a little over four 
hundred. This includes permanent ap- 
prenticeship and indenture assignments 
as well as other placements which are 
probably temporary. 


Another interesting point concerning 
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the Oakland Trade School is that prac- 
tically no placements are made under 
eighteen. In fact, 68 per cent of the 
placements are of youths between eight- 
een and twenty, and most of the rest of 
those placed are between twenty-one 
and twenty-five. Here it can be readily 
noticed that a large group of individuals 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty 
are being adjusted to problems which 
they must face when they get out into 


the world. In other words, the school is" 


making a real attempt to handle the 
problems of unemployed youth. 

The big question today is not place- 
ment so much as it was a few years ago, 
but it is to find qualified and properly 
trained people for jobs which are avail- 
able. We have come to a point now 
where our vocational schools can dis- 
continue being a dumping ground and 
can go out and select properly qualified 
students. Industry is looking to the 
schools and especially to our trade 
schools for help, and we must not fail to 
meet its needs by enrolling unsuitable 
material in our classes. Another diffi- 
culty that we have is providing new 
courses rapidly enough to satisfy indus- 
try. This is a matter that must come to 
the attention of our boards of education 
so that they may make allowances in 
their budgets for the new classes which 
are being asked for by industry. 

This discussion of placement, inci- 
dentally, suggests another field which is 
not being touched. We must look after 
the training for unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs—many men go through life 
in these occupations and are happy. 
Probably the best possible training for 
this kind of work is in our general high 
schools. 


Let me refer now to the Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School in Los Angeles. This 
school is probably the most complete, 
from the standpoint of the different 
trades handled, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and possibly in the West. It was 


established in 1925. I have a report be- 
fore me from Principal Ben W. John- 
son, which indicates that 3,450 students 
of this school were placed in employ- 
ment during the past year. This means 
that approximately $50,000 per week 
was added to the payroll for the com- 
munity of Los Angeles. The increase in 
placement for 1936-37 over 1933-34 
was about 45 per cent. Here again in 
this school is opportunity for youth be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five. 

One big problem in this situation as 
in others is to provide the facilities for 
carrying on the work demanded by in- 
dustry. To do this the school has or- 
ganized a fine counselling service which 
tries to discover the vocational interest 
of pupils, and they also have a very well 
organized placement department. These 
two departments work closely with the 
California State Employment Service 
and with the Central Employment Serv- 
ice of the City Schools of Los Angeles. 
Their coordination work is so well 
done that every need of the individual is 
realized if he is willing to accept the 
service. 


WOULD like to refer to a third 

school, and I do it with a great deal 
of pride because I have been with it for 
twelve years. This school is the San 
Jose Technical High School. It differs 
from the others in very few ways, but 
there is one place where it has certain 
rather unique features—the set-up with 
the employers’ and the employees’ or- 
ganizations. 

Shops are started in the San Jose 
Technical High School at the request of 
the employing group. When that re- 
quest is made it must be accompanied by 
a statement from both employers and 
employee groups which permits the 
board of education to do any work it 
cares to do as long as these activities are 
of an educational nature. Let me illus- 
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trate. The plumbing department of the 
San Jose Technical High School does a 
large part of the repair work for the 
school department. The boys go out on 
actual jobs which would demand the 
work of journeymen plumbers, but 
which, because of the employment 
agreement, can be done by the students 
if directed by a properly certified 
plumber who is the teacher. Any report 
of electrical work which needs to be 
done comes to the superintendent’s of- 
fice and then goes to the building depart- 
ment ; then that part of the work which 
is considered educational is turned over 
to the electrical department of the Tech- 
nical High School. Here the boys go 
out and do this work under supervision, 
being checked by the instructor and by 
the city electric inspector. This is true 
in all our shops, printing, painting, auto 
mechanics, and even in our newly estab- 
lished shop in landscape architecture. In 
the latter shop, incidentally, we are mak- 
ing plans for a lay-out of all the school 
grounds and rearrangements of flower 
beds, working as nearly as possible on 
the same basis as is used by some of our 
landscape architects. 

For all shops committees are organ- 
ized, composed of employers and em- 
ployees in each particular field. They 
meet when called by the principal, and 
we attempt to have every committee 
meet at least four times a year. 


One other thing that may or may not 
be done in other schools is that we are 
beginning to have these committees give 
final examinations to all students who 
think they are ready to take a job. 

We began by having the committees 
assist with the examinations in our 


plumbing shop because every person 
who does plumbing work in San Jose 
must pass a city examination before 
what is known as the City Examining 
Board. Three members of the City Ex- 
amining Board of the plumbing trade 
are members of the advisory committee 
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for the plumbing department in the San 
Jose Technical High School. Not only 
is it valuable for our boys to take an 
examination before the board members 
because of the placement opportunities, 
but it is experience for them to take an 
examination and get accustomed to the 
procedure so they will not be so nervous 
when they appear before the Board in 
the City Hall. There was so much in- 
terest in these first examinations that 
the second time the examination was 
given not only the seniors but the jun- 
iors asked to be admitted. When the 
third examination was given, the sopho- 
mores wanted to come in, too. This was 
too much for the committee, and so 
since then it has been asked to examine 
only the graduating group. We try to 
have them examine this group twice, 
once at the end of their low twelfth year 
and a second time at the end of the high 
twelfth year. 

You might be interested in knowing a 
little more in regard to how the exami- 
nations are given. The instructor notes 
all the manipulative work that can be 
done in the shop so that he will have jobs 
for these boys to do before the com- 
mittee members. These jobs are typical 
of the work of a plumber, so they cover 
a large range of operations. On the 
night of the examination the boys meet 
with the plumbing instructor at 6 p. m. 
Each one is given about two hundred 
questions related to the trade. They 
write answers until 7 :30 p. m. 

At 7:30 the boys go out to the shop, 
each boy being assigned to a member of 
the committee. The member of the com- 
mittee may pick out any job that has 
been done in the shop and ask this boy 
to do it. He watches him and is very 
critical if the boy does it wrong—for- 
tunately we have had very few mistakes 
made. The boy may have time during 
the examination to do four or five jobs. 
Thus in the two examinations he has 
time to illustrate a large number of the 
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operations gone through by a plumber in 
his trade. After the examination is com- 
pleted the boys and the committee are 
called together in the classroom, the 
committee to make suggestions and to 
criticize, the boys to ask any further 
questions. 

The examination papers are then 
turned over to the committee members 
to be read. They are taken home and 


returned within a week with comments. : 


Often the comments are quite critical— 
poor spelling, poor penmanship, or 
other defects which would confuse a 
plumber if these papers were in reality 
a report his employee made to him after 
he had worked on a job. 

From the standpoint of the boys, this 
examination procedure has been very 
profitable because the employer has an 
opportunity to watch a boy work. In sev- 
eral cases after a plumber has watched 
the boy during the examination time, he 
has noted his name and at graduation 
time has called us for that particular boy 
to become his apprentice. 

No young man has ever been turned 
away from the San Jose Technical High 
School because of age—we have had 
men as old as forty years here—and we 
are attempting to raise the age limit for 
the regular high school student. There 
is even a definite move on to extend the 
course to four years, which will include 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth years. The realization of 
this idea, however, is as yet uncertain. 





HAVE before me a report which is 

very interesting, although it is in a 
little different field—the report of the 
California Polytechnic School at San 
Luis Obispo. This report shows some 
very interesting figures in regard to the 
number of students, the enrollment by 
shops, enrollment by counties, and the 
cost per pupil for the School. Much of 
their work corresponds with what has 
already been described for other schools, 
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so I will only mention what they are 
doing in the agricultural phase of their 
problem. They had an enrollment last 
year of 675 students, 393 in agriculture, 
and 282 in industry. Their projects cor- 
respond to projects worked out by the 
agricultural programs in many of our 
rural high schools. They classify them 
under livestock, poultry, crops, and 
fruit. A large majority of these projects 
are student owned, some on the campus 
and some off. The objective of the 
school, however, is the same as it is 
for other schools mentioned : preparing 
youth for employment, either for them- 
selves or for someone else—another op- 
portunity in this State for unemployed 
youth. 

We could go on mentioning units in 
the State which are giving vocational 
training. Among the newer ones there 
is the San Francisco Samuel Gompers 
Trade School, which is just starting. 
There are the departments in Stockton, 
Long Beach, and in San Diego where 
they have just bought a building and are 
starting on a rather large program. In 
this latter place they have chosen a man 
with experience both as a regional agent 
and as state director and city director to 
head their program and they will soon be 
meeting adequately the problems of un- 
employed youth. We would mention 
others—Bakersfield, Coalinga, in the oil 
industry, and many more—but all of 
them indicate a movement to prepare the 
unemployed youth for the opportunities 
which are before him. 

We hope that this general program of 
vocational education may receive the 
endorsement of the educators of Cali- 
fornia, as well as of the boards of educa- 
tion, to the point where it may be 
continued, because we feel it is very 
definitely providing for the needs of the 
unemployed youth of our State—A. R. 
Nicuo ts, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Principal of the San Jose 
Technical High School, San Jose. 
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Additions to Statf 


NEW associate editor has been 

appointed to the staff of the Jour- 
NAL during the last month—Mrs. Ruth 
G. Sumner of the Mathematics Depart- 
ment, Oakland High School, Oakland. 
Mrs. Sumner will represent the mathe- 
matics teachers of the State in general 
and the Northern California Section of 
the Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica in particular. 

To the list published in the February 
issue of the JouRNAL of representatives 
of the Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals who are work- 
ing in the interests of the California 
Society of Secondary Education can 
now be added the name of a representa- 
tive from Section 14. Roy D. Gilstrap, 
principal of the Atascadero Union High 
School, has been appointed to act in this 
capacity. John L. Love, principal of 
the Montebello High School, has been 
named to represent Section 16, and 
Principal Edwin E. Niccolls of the 
John Swett Junior High School, San 
Francisco, is to serve in Section 5. 





Next Month 
HE April issue of the JouRNAL 
should be of interest to teachers 
universally, for it turns from the usual 
consideration of what should be done in 
the field of secondary education to the 
more practical aspects of how this is to 
be done. In other words, the April issue 
devotes a symposium to “Methods and 
Techniques of Teaching.” 
The contribution of this particular 
symposium lies in the fact that the ma- 
terial included comes direct from teach- 
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ers, for each article is an account by 
some teacher of what he has found to be 
a helpful method for handling some 
form of subject matter. Each article is 
the account of some device which a 
teacher has found successful and which 
he is willing to share with his fellows. 

Except for one or two articles which 
were requested in order to round out 
some field not covered by the manu- 
scripts submitted, the material included 
herein has all come in as voluntary con- 
tributions in answer to the requests in- 
cluded in the January and February 
magazines. This series of descriptions 
of satisfactory teaching methods is par- 
ticularly valuable for the fact that the 
devices and methods described have not 
been separated from the subject matter 
field in which they were used. 

To accompany the symposium ap- 
pears an article by Dr. W. J. Klopp, 
supervisor of instruction in the senior 
high schools and junior college, Long 
Beach, which carries advice to the be- 
ginning teacher. Almost a part of the 
symposium too is the out-of-state article 
which reports the finding of a committee 
of teachers of the W. C. Stripling Jun- 
ior High School, Fort Worth, Texas, on 
the topic, ““Review—a Necessary Factor 
in Teaching.” 

Sharing importance in the April num- 
ber with the symposium is the annual 
announcement of summer school oppor- 
tunities available for California second- 
ary school teachers. This year, with the 
Exposition being held in California, 
summer sessions are making their pro- 
grams particularly comprehensive to at- 
tract the out-of-state visitors who are 
likely to visit the State. 


New Education Radio Serial 


Wings for the Martins is the name of a series of radio programs being pre- 
sented by the United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
with the codperation of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and the 
National Broadcasting Company and Associated Stations of its coast-to-coast 
Blue network. The program is on the air every Wednesday night. 








The Frank Wiggins Trade 


School 


soy] WILL graduate this June from 

Roosevelt High. Here is my rec- 
ord and commendation from the princi- 
pal and my shop teacher. I want to 
enroll for the radio service training.” 
So stated a fine, upstanding youth to 
the registrar. 

‘Can you take a two years’ course ?”’ 
he was asked. 

“Sure, Mother and Dad are backing 
me, and with your half-day in school 
and the rest of the time out, I expect to 
earn what I need. You know the time 
is going to pass anyway.” 

When assured this plan would not 
only work but that the placement de- 
partment could put him on an electrical 
job that would tie in with his electrical 
training, he completed his enrollment 
with the remark, “Gee! this is certainly 
a real opportunity.” .. 


4 By BENJAMIN W. JOHNSON 


“Are you the principal of this 
school?” asked a husky youth of 
twenty-two late one snappy afternoon. 
His story was briefly told. 

“I work at Bakersfield. Left there 
two hours ago. I want training in serv- 
icing electric refrigerators. I know a 
lot about one make. You see, I’m em- 
ployed in an electrical service shop that 
does all kinds of electrical jobs. Sum- 
mer is coming and I have to get ready 
for the new work. My boss will give 
me three weeks off now, part on my 
own time. Can I come here and spend 
the entire time, day and night, and 
learn what I want to know for this 
job?” 

With plans completed, he left an 
hour later to speed back to Bakersfield 
to be on the job the next morning. . . . 

A young woman tells the registrar 





q Various major divisions of the secondary school system of California have been 
surveyed in recent symposia published in the “Journal.” This year already we have 
seen a comprehensive picture of certain aspects of California's junior high schools, 
her small high schools, and her junior colleges. In the final issue of the school year, 
May, 1939, will appear a symposium on adult education in California, and it has not 
been so long since there was published a symposium on out-of-school agencies 
which play a part in the educative process at the secondary level. To make more 
complete the picture of secondary education in California, it is necessary, therefore, 
that we now turn some attention to the various “special” schools of the state, some 
of which are discussed in the present symposium. This symposium becomes particu- 
larly important because most of us think of secondary education in terms of the 
traditionally organized and better-known junior high schools, high schools, and 
} junior colleges, and so it is well for us to understand the work that is being done in 
the more specialized schools which exist in the state. Of the schools discussed in 
the present symposium, most are concerned with vocational training. 

Schools described herein are the California Polytechnic School, the Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School of Los Angeles, the prison school at San Quentin, the Blind Shop 
at San Diego, the California Nautical School, the Los Angeles Schools for the Handi- 
capped, and the Central Trade School and the Merritt Business School of Oakland. 
An introduction to the symposium is furnished by A. R. Nichols, principal of the 
Technical High School, San Jose. 
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that she wants to learn to be a waitress. 
Her enrollment is accepted because of 
these facts: she was married when but 
seventeen; she is the mother of three 
children; there is a husband—where- 
abouts unknown—who deserted his 
family two months before. She can be 
a waitress and look out for her family, 
too. The training course here will get 
her the much-needed job. .. . 

Four years ago a modest-appearing 
young man of likable qualities waited 
his turn in the line that daily forms at 
the registrar’s desk, a line of those who 
seek a chance to be trained and placed 
on a job by this school. He had an engi- 
neering degree froma university. Engi- 
neers at the time were walking the 
streets looking for any old job. When 
he reached the registrar’s desk, he 
quietly asked how he could get into the 
Commercial Art Department. He filled 
out the application form given him. His 
evident qualifications were acceptable 
—but why come here for commercial 
are training? 

“You see, it’s this way,’ he ex- 
plained, “home conditions, a thin pock- 
etbook, and no job in engineering—I 
have no experience. I must get some 
practical training at once and get a 
job.” 

“What job do you think you can 
train for?” 

“I’m a good draftsman. I do very 
good lettering. I believe with the right 
training I can use this skill in showcard 
and lettering work.” 

There was a fair demand for this 
kind of work. He entered the class and 
soon demonstrated his marked ability 
as a draftsman and letterer. He be- 
came fascinated with lettering design. 
He discovered that type faces of artistic 
merit have commercial value. His long 
hours of application, with the assistance 
of the instructor, resulted, some six 
months later, in a new design in letter 
or type face. To make the story brief, 
he copyrighted his design. It was later 
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4 Another one of the “special” schools 
in California is Los Angeles’ Frank 
Wiggins Trade School where, the 
author of the present article tells us, 
youth are helped to become self- 
supporting citizens and contributors 
to the wealth of their community at a 
per capita cost of $156 a year— 
whereas the corresponding cost of 
maintainirig those who have failed to 
make the social adjustments neces- 
sary for earning a place for them- 
selves in society and have had to be 
confined therefore in our prisons is 
over $300 per year. 

Mr. Johnson, principal of the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, is nationally 
known in the field of industrial edu- 
cation. His teaching experience be- 
gan in Seattle, where in succession 
he was shop teacher, department 
head, supervisor, vice-principal, and 
director of industrial education. Upon 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
in 1917, he became regional agent for 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. In 1920 he became state 
supervisor of trade and industrial 
education in Delaware. In 1921 he 
was made assistant director of voca- 
tional teacher-training at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. Since 
1934 he has been principal of the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School. 





purchased by a German type company, 
and the young man now gets a liberal 
royalty for his creation. Today he has 
his own studio in New York, is building 
up a good business, and has actually 
refused a ten-thousand -dollar-a- year 
offer that he might continue to develop 
his own lines free from commercial 
restrictions. .. . 

The head of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Fire Depart- 
ment recently reported to the chief that 
the requisition for maintenance supplies 
had fallen off over $300 in the past six 
weeks. 

Why this economy streak in the 
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different departments? Had the cap- 
tains gotten religion, or what? The 
chief checked back to see if a wide- 
spread neglect of quarters had been 
the cause. He was greatly surprised 
to find that all quarters were getting 
better care than ever. He found that 
the increased efficiency was due di- 
rectly to a training course on care of 
quarters given to the men by the in- 
structor in the Building Operation and 
Maintenance Department of the Trade 
School... . 


HE foregoing cases illustrate in a 
way the service of the Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School. Something of the 
magnitude of this service is indicated 
by the following brief summary taken 
from the annual report of the school: 


The demand for practical vocational train- 
ing is more pronounced than ever. More in- 
telligence on the job and broader preparation 
for the specific vocational training that must 
be secured is emphasized by every one of 
the forty-one trade advisory committees that 
counsel this school. 

The placement of some 2,700 trainees for 
the year 1937-1938 is 20 per cent less than 
the previous year because there had accu- 
mulated a large number of trained and avail- 
able people who had not been placed during 
the depression, but were placed during 1936- 
1937. However, this seeming unfavorable 
per cent of placements is in part offset by the 
increase in the requirements for training, by 
a higher average daily attendance and a defi- 
nite loss in employment demand. We have 
more than held our own in commendable 
achievement. 

This school has definitely contributed to a 
successful economic adjustment, not only of 
those placed on jobs, but also of some 2,000 
who received a training record card that 
certified competence to hold a job at some 
occupational level. Fifty thousand dollars 
per week in added payroll for this commu- 
nity is not an overstatement of the direct 
service contributed by this school. 

The enrollment, 7,194, is the highest of any 
previous year. Unfortunately, all that apply, 
eligible for training, cannot be accommo- 
dated. Present facilities must be enlarged for 
both day and evening schools to render the 
service this school can most profitably give. 


Day trade extension training—upgrading 
training of those employed—is the most 
effective kind of trade training. It is usually 
given in evening classes. However, some 
1,800 persons have taken extension training 
in the daytime—nearly one-half of this num- 
ber at their place of employment by itinerant 
teachers. 

The real test of a trade school is: 
Do those trained get and hold jobs in 
the occupation for which they are 
trained? The above figures and cases 
cited show that our school meets this 
test. Consequently it can be concluded 
that the school is performing a most 
important service to this community. 
Its economic contributions, aside from 
the other educational values it has, are 
most significant, for the students get 
their trade training while continuing 
their education and become assets to 
themselves and the community since 
they immediately go to work as soon as 
they complete their trade courses. 

Over 75 per cent of our students are 
high school graduates. The average age 
is 23 years. We are an adult educa- 
tional institution. Students usually at- 
tend a four-hour session, either from 
8 to 12 in the morning or 1 to 5 in 
the afternoon. This permits them to 
work the other half-day. The evening 
school is for those unable to attend the 
day sessions. 

The school is housed in a class A 
building representing a capital outlay 
in 1926 of a million dollars. It is now 
overcrowded and unable to accommo- 
date all eligible to apply. The school 
should operate twelve months a year, 
although its present ten-month term 
corresponds to the usual school year of 
all the Los Angeles schools. This ap- 
plies to the evening school as well as to 
the day school. 


HE Frank Wiggins Trade School 
is a free public high school and an 
important part of the secondary edu- 
cational system controlled by the Los 
Angeles Board of Education. The 
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school was named to honor the memory 
of Frank Wiggins, an honored citizen 
of this city who was most active in 
promoting the industrial development 
of Southern California. 

The services this school seeks to 
render will be better understood by 
quoting here the statement of its ob- 
jectives, which are threefold: to serve 
the youth of the community ; to assist 
those adults needing readjustment or 
retraining to meet new industrial con- 
ditions ; and to contribute to the welfare 
of the industrial life of Los Angeles. 

The young men and women who 
make up the student body are the first 
responsibility of the school. For them 
must be built a firm philosophy of life, 
including a love of work and a belief in 
fellow workers. They must be taught 
to earn satisfaction in the daily doing 
of a job. They must be assisted in 
making sound judgments in an indus- 
trial world of ever-increasing complex- 
ity. The products of the school must be 
craftsmen, citizens, men. 

The second responsibility is to those 
already in the craft. Their improve- 
ment will be not only to the profit of 
themselves and those dependent upon 
them, but to the profit of the craft and 
its organization as well. 

The third responsibility is to the in- 
dustrial and business interests of Los 
Angeles who have contributed to the 
development of this institution. To 
them must be delivered a group of 
skilled workers who will believe in the 
job and be happy in giving their best in 
the interest of their employers. 

The controlling policy of the Board 
of Education in the management of the 
school is to discharge this responsibility 
through training individuals only in 
sufficient numbers to meet reasonable 
expectancy of gainful employment as a 
result of such training and to do this 
without regard to race, color, creed, 
affiliation, or beliefs. 
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ip realize these objectives at the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, the 
following services are provided: guid- 
ance and counseling, occupational train- 
ing, apprenticeship training, and place- 
ment and follow-up. 

Guidance and counseling should al- 
ways precede vocational education or 
training. Guidance, it must be empha- 
sized, is not synonymous with telling a 
person what to do. It is only the point- 
ing out of possible ways or solutions to 
the problem of what is best to do. The 
individual always must be left free to 
make his own choice and be made re- 
sponsible for what he does. Vocational 
education and vocational guidance, de- 
spite the opinions of many people to the 
contrary, are not the same thing. They 
do have an integral relationship, how- 
ever, for guidance that does not carry 
through to preparation and training 
misses the mark, and, in a similar man- 
ner, vocational training fails of its pur- 
pose if it does not carry through to 
placement on a job for which the train- 
ing was received. 

The occupational training offered the 
7,000 students enrolled in the Trade 
School the past year is organized in 
short units corresponding to employ- 
ment levels. There are no terms or 
semesters. The student can enter at 
any time and leave whenever ready for 
the job. The related theory necessary to 
broad understanding and ability to 
make new adjustments is a definite part 
of this training. The library, student 
activities, athletics, and musical organ- 
izations promote wise use of leisure. A 
Diploma of Trade Proficiency is issued 
only after six months of successful ex- 
perience on the job. Nine hundred fifty 
such diplomas were awarded last June. 

Provision is made for training with 
the counsel of advisory committees 
from the industries. Eighty different 
trades are now being taught ; others are 
under consideration. Some seven hun- 
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dred fifty adults receive training in 
janitor-engineering at the County Hos- 
pital, City Hall, and other centers. 

Another valuable service is provided 
for those tradesmen who wish to master 
new processes in their field brought 
about by new industrial developments. 
For example, in the printing depart- 
ment, twenty journeymen attend after- 
noon classes to perfect themselves in 
new processes in presswork. 


Apprenticeship training, unfortu- . 


nately forgotten during the depression, 
is being revived, for industry is awake 
to the necessity of providing a future 
supply of skilled craftsmen. Appren- 
ticeship is a form of part-time and ex- 
tension training, but with this added 
provision that the youth is “inden- 
tured”’—an agreement entered into with 
the industry, the home, and the public 
school, insuring that the youth will re- 
ceive adequate training, have a job 
under good working conditions, and 
become a skilled craftsman. 

As stated above, 2,700 trainees have 
been placed in jobs for which this 
school trained them. The acid test of 
vocational training is: Do the students 
use it in getting jobs, in holding jobs, 
and in advancing in their jobs as condi- 
tions change? Consequently, at Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, provision is 
made for placement and follow-up in 
codperation with the central employ- 
ment department of the city schools. 

The “follow-up” is required to de- 
termine how well the student is making 
good on the job. Has the training he 
has received been adequate and suited 
to the needs of his job? Does he need 
further help to make better progress ? 
What are the opportunities for ad- 
vancement? Are the working condi- 
tions—hours, pay received, surround- 
ings—suited to a growing worker ? This 
service is made possible through the 
field work of our trade codrdinators 


and teachers and a coordination secre- 
tary on duty throughout the year. 


HE taxpayer — does this school 

serve him? Yes, in a number of 
ways. His money buys a full dollar’s 
worth of training that is an immediate 
asset in producing not only a self- 
supporting citizen but a contributor to 
the wealth of this community. Money 
well spent brings back rich returns. 
Which is better—$156 per year to edu- 
cate a youth in our high schools or over 
$300 to train him in prison? The finan- 
cial burden for the maintenance of 
Frank Wiggins Trade School is borne 
by four agencies: the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State, the County, and the 
Los Angeles School District—the last 
amounting to one-sixth of the total. 
The per capita cost of $155.63 is no 
greater for this school than for the 
senior high schools. The average tax- 
payer in this district contributes six 
and one-fifth nickels per year, a trifle 
more than the price of a couple of good 
cigars, to the maintenance of an insti- 
tution that furnishes vocational and 
citizenship training to over 7,000 youths 
and adults. 

We believe this school is successfully 
answering the question raised by Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In an address delivered 
during an Agricultural Fair in 1859, in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Lincoln gave 
initial expression to the theory under- 
lying the whole movement of vocational 
education in the following words: 

“Educated people must labor. Other- 
wise, education itself would become a 
positive and intolerable evil. No coun- 
try can sustain in idleness more than a 
small percentage of its numbers. The 
great majority must labor at something 
productive. From these premises the 
problem springs: ‘How can labor and 
education be the most satisfactorily 
combined ?” ” 











The California Polytechnic 


School 


T HAS always been considered edu- 

cationally unorthodox to suggest to a 
young man that the smart thing for him 
to do is to plan his schooling in such 
manner that he can get a job which will 
pay him a reasonable salary and give 
him reasonably steady employment. 

Instead, we have been prone to look 
at a four-year university education as 
the only respectable goal for any young 
man capable of taking advantage of it. 
We have consoled the hundreds of thou- 
sands of college graduates who go to 
work as grocery clerks and service sta- 
tion employees with the bromide about 
how much their minds have been broad- 
ened and how much their social contacts 
have meant to them. 

Only a few educators have ever had 
the temerity to admit that it is worth 
while to give a young man training of 
college level that will fit him (after 
service as a workman ) for the foreman- 
ship of a factory or the management of 
a farm. It has been supposed that fore- 
men, superintendents, managers come 
up from the ranks with no other prepa- 
ration than apprenticeship plus long 
service. 

California Polytechnic School at San 
Luis Obispo is the only public institution 
of college level in the State with the defi- 
nite objective of training young men for 
that class of employment which lies be- 
tween the position of the executive, who 
can plan but cannot perform the ma- 
nipulative skills, and that of the work- 
man, who can carry out orders or follow 
routine but who lacks the training, im- 
agination, or ability for an administrator. 


The plan of California Polytechnic is 
to so combine vocational and technical 
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4 By JULIAN A. McPHEE 





4 California Polytechnic School is 
ordinarily classed as a state “special” 
school. The author of the present 
article objects to the use of this term 
“special,” for he contends that an 
education which helps people earn 
their living through technical skill is 
at least as “regular” as is the cultural 
or professional training offered by the 
colleges and universities. The term 
“special,” however, has some signifi- 
cance here in that this school occu- 
pies a unique position in California’s 
educational structure, it being a sec- 
ondary school for high school gradu- 
ates, and yet not being either a junior 
college or the lower division of a four- 
year institution. 

Mr. McPhee writes this article as 
president of the California Polytech- 
nic School. This position he holds in 
addition to his duties as chief of the 
California Bureau of Agricultural 
Education. As chief of the Bureau, 
also, he is responsible for the Smith- 
Hughes vocational agricultural work 
in the State as well as for all other 
agricultural work in the public schools 
of California. Mr. McPhee has been 
chief of the Bureau since 1926 and 
president of the school since 1933. 
Before accepting these positions he 
had had several years of experience 
in teaching vocational agriculture in 
high schools of the state. 





skills with a background of science and 
economics that a graduate is immedi- 
ately valuable to his employer—the 
graduate with only general training is 
worth little as an employee for several 
years—and can ultimately rise above the 
ranks of the skilled worker by some pre- 
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rogative other than being the “oldest 
employee.” 


HE seven hundred students now 

enrolled at California Polytechnic 
range in age from sixteen to thirty-five. 
All but about two per cent were gradu- 
ated from their local high schools— 
many of them with high honors. In 
general, their attainments have been in 


scientific and technical fields rather than 


in the arts. 


It is commonly understood that all 
outstanding boys in high school want to 
be, and must be directed toward being, 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and busi- 
ness men. But this does not seem to be 
a universal rule, for many students at 
the California Polytechnic have been 
presidents of large high school student 
bodies and honor students, but they pre- 
fer mechanical and agricultural pur- 
suits. A number have been offered schol- 
arships at major universities. While 
most of the students come from homes 
of moderate means and earn a large 
share of their college expenses through 
project work and student labor, a num- 
ber in each class come from families 
who could afford to send their boys to 
any university or college in the nation. 
An increasing number of students have 
been at junior college or a four-year col- 
lege for one or two years. 

The only entrance requirement is evi- 
dence from the prospective freshman’s 
preparatory school that he is capable of 
doing work of reasonable scholastic 
level and that he is a clean, respected 
young man in his community. Most of 
the entering students bring recommen- 
dations from a principal or teacher— 
not recommendations of “B” averages, 
but of an earnest objective and an ability 
to profit by instruction of college level. 

Soys who have graduated from high 
school with low grades do not enter on 
“probation,” but they frequently drop 
out during the first few weeks of school 
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if the low grades resulted from mental 
incapacity or laziness. On the other 
hand, many boys with fairly low high 
school marks find it possible to avoid 
taking the type of courses which made 
their high school life miserable. Many 
a young man will make a good American 
citizen without developing an ability to 
quote a medieval poet or conjugate a 
French verb. 

The freshman year at California 
Polytechnic differs from the freshman 
year at any other college in the nation 
principally in that the young man has 
launched himself in a career of technical 
training from the first day. There is no 
general lower division period in which 
the student may “find himself.”’ Poly- 
technic students are supposed to have 
made that decision before enrolling. 


The young man who is a social or 
educational misfit or “problem youth” 
does not last very long at California 
Polytechnic. The individual instruction, 
hard work required in project opera- 
tion, and many student activities soon 
eliminate the unfit, but, on the other 
hand, they serve to bring the worthy 
student to the limelight much more 
quickly than if he were at a big univer- 
sity with thousands of undergraduates 
among whom he could, for a time at 
least, hide. Polytechnic has less disci- 
pline problems than the average college. 
Students are placed largely on their own 
responsibility. They know that they are 
not only to be given a certificate if suc- 
cessful in matriculation, but they will 
also be recommended for a job and in 
most instances actually placed on the 
job by one of the two placement and co- 
ordination men on the faculty. Under- 
graduate “pranks” if often repeated or 
serious in nature will not readily recom- 
mend the young man for responsible 
employment. Most of the boys know 
and respect this condition. 


There are more than 100 specialized 
fields of agricultural and industrial en- 
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deavor for which California Polytech- 
nic might, with its present facilities, be 
training graduates. Actually, it limits 
its majors to about sixty-five different 
fields which the average young man 
can complete in two-year or three-year 
curricula. 


ip the agricultural branches training 
is offered for pure-bred livestock 
herdsmen, creamery workers, poultry 
and hatchery employees, landscape 
gardeners, agricultural inspectors in 
federal, state, and county positions, 
citriculturists and pomologists, agricul- 
tural mechanics, livestock feeders, cow 
testers, and feed and equipment sales- 
men. In the industrial branches are 
prospective electrical communications 
technicians, switchboard and power 
plant operators, aircraft mechanics and 
construction men, air conditioning jun- 
ior engineers, and those training in a 
new field—-petroleum industries. 

Each major is built around a project 
—frequently self-owned and returning 
the operator a profit. This project is not 
a play-scale model, but an actual, com- 
mercially productive unit. The agri- 
cultural student may buy, feed out, and 
market lambs, steers, and swine—stu- 
dents sell about $40,000 worth of their 
own produce annually. He may, if en- 
rolled in dairy production, take over 
management and operative functions in 
the school’s pure-bred herd, or he may 
have his own project animals. He may 
have a poultry project in the 3,000-bird 
plant, or may take over hatching, brood- 
ing, trap-nesting, or pedigree work. He 
may work in the college greenhouse, 
landscaping campus acres, public build- 
ings, or private homes. Industrial stu- 
dents build and repair many airplanes 
for resale to ready buyers. They oper- 
ate the college power plant and make 
many electrical installations, and they 
build air-conditioning units for homes 
or work on commercial installations. 
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Students take only their major 
courses with related subject matter. 
There is no general agriculture or gen- 
eral industrial curriculum. The agri- 
culture student has his biology, zodlogy, 
botany, chemistry, plant and animal dis- 
eases, nutrition and agricultural eco- 
nomics courses, but these classes are 
taught as a part of the job for which he 
is preparing, not as separate and vaguely 
related college courses. The student in 
industrial fields follows his mathematics 
through to the level which he needs in 
the major he is entering. He takes 
physics, chemistry, strength of mate- 
rials, mechanical drafting, salesman- 
ship, personnel direction, and industrial 
economics. He has written and oral 
English of a type valuable to him in 
making reports, selling, writing to ex- 
periment stations regarding agricul- 
tural problems, and reading technical 
instruction. 

There are three different levels of 
instruction, based upon the objective of 
the student and the amount of time he 
cares to spend. The two-year courses 
are known as the vocational curricula. 
They embody a maximum of manipula- 
tive skills and a minimum of foundation 
sciences and related subjects. The three- 
year course is known as the technical 
level ; it includes all of the manipulative 
skills offered, with additional science 
and related subject matter. Students 
may also take a three-year curriculum 
so planned that they can transfer to a 
degree-granting institution for a bacca- 
laureate award, with little if any loss of 
time. The students are fairly well di- 
vided between the technical and voca- 
tional levels, with about 15 per cent in 
the degree-transfer curricula. 


The student’s choice of curriculum is 
often based upon local factors. A num- 
ber of agriculture students have oppor- 
tunities to go into farming, on home 
property or other land, as soon as they 
finish their training. They may prefer 
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the two-year course with a maximum of 
manipulative skills. The industrial stu- 
dents who enter the two-year curricula 
ordinarily find placement on a trade 
level rather than a technical level. In the 
aeronautics field, on the contrary, three 
years are required to complete the stu- 
dent hour requirements for the United 
States Department of Commerce license 
tests which are the final examination for 
every young man majoring in airplane 
construction, aero engines, or aeronau- 
tical drafting. No two-year curriculum 
is offered in aeronautics, except one in 
factory mechanics, which does not lead 
to licensing. 

Each graduate thus has from several 
hundred to several thousand hours of 
experience actually doing, on a com- 
mercially productive scale, the opera- 
tions he will be called upon to perform 
in his first employment. It is possible to 
certify a livestock graduate as a feed-lot 
operator because he will have demon- 
strated ability to care for (and make 
money with) his own stock. It is 
possible to recommend an aeronautics 
graduate with a Department of Com- 
merce license to a transcontinental air- 
port because his work over a period of 
three years has passed not only the 
scrutiny of his instructors (all licensed 
men), but the rigid monthly inspection 
of the Department of Commerce exam- 
iner. There are only a handful of public 
colleges in the nation with the rating of 
California Polytechnic in quality of per- 
formance. Nine out of every ten Poly- 
technic men who take the Department 
of Commerce aeronautics examinations 
must pass if the college is to maintain 
its standing; the average for all non- 
Polytechnic applicants who pass these 
tests is only one out of ten. 

Each curriculum is based on the 
requirements of the job. Before the 
course for agricultural inspectors was 
established three years ago, faculty 
members spent many days with the 
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State Department of Agriculture—a 
major prospective employer. Content 
of courses and scope of curricula were 
approved by heads of the various divi- 
sions of the State Department of Agri- 
culture, and, in addition, the potential 
possibilities for employment were esti- 
mated. It was learned that no other col- 
legiate institution was specifically train- 
ing agricultural inspectors, that there 
were about 700 employed in the state, 
and that, while first employment was 
likely to be seasonal, there was room at 
the top for all the good men the college 
could reasonably turn out. 


Sh ERE is no experimental work 
done by the California Polytechnic 
School in the interest of research. This 
function is left to other universities and 
colleges. All of the equipment is utilized 
to teach operations. Expensive gauges 
and other precision tools are not kept in 
glass cases but are put to daily use. The 
college’s foundation flocks and herds, 
which give students opportunities for 
practice in addition to those they have 
in managing their own project animals, 
are fed and managed by students, not by 
adult herdsmen. 

Members of the faculty have been 
selected for their practical experience 
rather than their college degrees. With 
few exceptions, they have actually been 
in the business they are teaching—and 
have been successful at it. Agricultural 
faculty members work throughout the 
entire year, but the industrial staff mem- 
bers who get two months’ vacation 
usually spend this time in some indus- 
trial plant, working shoulder to shoul- 
der with the regular craftsmen, learning 
new technique and plant developments. 

The administration of California 
Polytechnic School is vested in the State 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, a 
branch of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The chief of the Bureau is the 
ex officio president of the state technical 
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college. He retains, as well, the function 
of administering for the state all public 
school agriculture in California and of 
acting as state adviser for the Future 
Farmers of America, organization for 
vocational agriculture students in de- 
partments of 175 high schools. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Educa- 
tion uses the state technical college in 
its teacher training work. Each year 
from twenty-five to thirty agricultural 
college graduates are employed as 
“cadet teachers” or trainees. This fifth 
year of their training is spent in two 
phases: learning manipulative skills in 
agriculture at Polytechnic institute for 
five months, and doing practice teaching 
in selected training high schools for an 
equal period. At the end of that time, 
the men are ready for placement as high 
school vocational agriculture teachers. 
In the new cadet groups are a few young 
men who took two or three years at 
Polytechnic, finished in a year or more 
at a degree-granting institution, and 
now seek agricultural teaching posi- 
tions. The number of men trained never 
equals the demand. 


ALIFORNIA Polytechnic has de- 

veloped one of the most extensive 
plants in the state, with the campus at 
San Luis Obispo and that at San Dimas 
having a combined value of more than 
$3,000,000 and having some eighty 
major buildings. There are 1,550 acres 
in the two institutional units. 

At San Luis Obispo, old structures 
erected from 1901 to 1920 are gradually 
being replaced with new structures de- 
signed to handle a maximum load of 
around 1,000 men. There is no incen- 
tive for a “big” college. The type of 


instruction requires a high degree of 
personal supervision, and lecture groups 
of several hundred students are unde- 
sirable. Project facilities will limit the 
enrollment short of the potential maxi- 
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mum classroom and indoor laboratory 
facilities. 

At San Dimas, the college has its new 
horticultural branch, gift of Charles B. 
Voorhis, a Pasadena philanthropist. 
The magnificent school and home in the 
heart of the citrus belt was built and 
maintained for a decade as a private 
charity. When the owner felt that ad- 
vancing years made it necessary for him 
to give up the school, which had cost him 
more than a million dollars in original 
construction and a like amount for 
maintenance over the ten-year period, 
he selected California Polytechnic to 
carry on his ideal. The Voorhis School 
had been built for underprivileged boys 
between 6 and 16 years of age. When 
“Uncle Charley,” as he is known, deeded 
over as an outright gift this splendidly 
equipped school to California Polytech- 
nic, the age level was raised to that of 
the home college at San Luis Obispo, 
but the spirit of educational service was 
carried on. The Voorhis unit is oper- 
ated as a resident departmental branch 
of the home college unit. 

There are dormitory facilities at San 
Luis Obispo for about 400 men. These 
include six cottages holding twelve boys 
each and four large dormitories. There 
are adult superintendents in the latter, 
but in the cottages upperclassmen are in 
charge as part of the necessary training 
in personnel direction. In the seven dor- 
mitories at the Voorhis unit at San 
Dimas, there are no adult superintend- 
ents. Only horticulture work is con- 
ducted at this branch, with a majority 
of students majoring in agricultural in- 
spection. Since the student must be 21 
years old to take the frequent civil serv- 
ice examinations (for which he may put 
in an application whenever the tests are 
given at nearby Los Angeles) the aver- 
age age of students at the San Dimas 
campus is higher than at San Luis 
Obispo. 


The college is in no way localized. Its 
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students come from fifty of California’s 
fifty-eight counties. The largest enroll- 
ment comes from Los Angeles County, 
and this was true even before the Voor- 
his unit was taken over last September. 
Other counties with large enrollments 
are Stanislaus, Sonoma, Fresno, San 
Diego, and Santa Barbara. Enrollees 
also come from Humboldt, Modoc, and 
Imperial counties. A number of the 
present students are sons of the early 
graduates. 

California Polytechnic has enjoyed a 
period of substantial growth in enroll- 
ment, from about 150 men in 1933 to 
around 700 this year. The growth has 
come entirely from the manner in which 
the college has sold its product—train- 
ing for employment. It is significant 
that the annual increase is uniform— 
three or four new students from a small, 
distant county are followed next year 
by six or eight. This shows that the 
customer is satisfied—Rule 1 of suc- 
cessful merchandising of anything, and 
education in particular should be con- 
sidered a commodity as saleable as an 
automobile. 


ALIFORNIA Polytechnic School 
occupies a unique place in the edu- 
cational system of the state—a place 
which is often confusing. It is known 
as a “special” school. This is one of the 
peculiar aspects of our educational sys- 
tem—many times more Americans earn 
their living by the type of technical skill 
which the California Polytechnic School 
provides than by the professional train- 
ing offered by the conventional degree- 
granting institution, yet the former is 
“special” and the others are “regular” 
colleges. 
Again, California Polytechnic School 
is considered as a secondary school be- 


cause it does not offer a degree, yet it is 
in no sense preparatory for higher edu- 
cation save that its terminal courses are 
accredited in degree-granting institu- 
tions. It is, in the strict sense, a terminal 
technical college based upon employ- 
ment possibilities and needs. It is not a 
junior college in the accepted sense, 
being complete in itself. 

Its curricula follows very closely that 
offered by the typical state agricultural 
and mechanical arts colleges over the 
nation, with the exception that, since no 
degree is required, higher English, lit- 
erature, foreign languages, and higher 
branches of mathematics and advanced 
sciences are not required. Students get 
all of the basic sciences and other related 
work common to the first two or three 
years of any college, but in place of the 
more broadening and cultural courses 
spend their time in manipulative skills. 

Too much higher education to date 
has been sold on glamour and the oppor- 
tunities open to a relatively small num- 
ber. Too little thought has been given 
to the thousands of freshmen who enter 
—eager and interested—and the hun- 
dreds who graduate. 

There is no question that the average 
income of the man who has entered a 
profession or trained himself for a 
broad career will be greater in ten years 
than that of the man who trains himself 
for the technical field of employment. 
On the other hand, technical employ- 
ment—the training of men who rise 
quickly above skilled laborers but cannot 
expect to be renowned engineers—pre- 
sents greater employment opportunity 
and is deserving of the attention of 
at least one state college. To this field 
is the California Polytechnic School 
dedicated. 


Givens Reélected N.E. A. Secretary 


Dr. Willard E. Givens was recently elected as executive secretary of the 
National Education Association for a second term of four years. 








Education for 
San Quentin 


ie 1929 the State Legislature of Cali- 
fornia passed a bill which was duly 
signed by the governor and became a 
law, a bill which authorized state insti- 
tutions so desiring to secure from the 
State Department of Education cooper- 
ation in the carrying out of a school 
program in such institutions. During 
the same year the State Board of Prison 
Directors availed itself of this legisla- 
tion and requested the State Depart- 
ment of Education to supervise a pro- 
gram of education in San Quentin. At 
that time it had become clear that the 
function of a state prison was not merely 
punitive but reconstructive. 

Nine years ago, at the suggestion of 
the state superintendent of education, 
Dr. Vierling Kiersey, the present di- 
rector of education, was invited to come 
to San Quentin to take over and to 
supervise prison education. 

Nine years ago prison education 
was almost entirely a matter of corre- 
spondence courses. These courses were 
largely furnished by the University of 
California, which institution has been 
most generous and most helpful in the 
development of this work. There was 
at that time no room for classroom in- 
struction except in a very minor way. 
Two years later, however, a new build- 
ing, which cost approximately $50,000, 
was erected for the housing of the 
school. The new building was sufficient 
to house and accommodate the corre- 
spondence activity and the classes as 
well. It is a three-story reinforced con- 
crete structure, forty-seven feet wide, 
and approximately two hundred feet 
long. There are some twenty class- 
rooms in the building. This structure 
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q By H. A. SHUDER 





4 Certainly a “special” type of school 
in California is that conducted at the 
San Quentin Prison. Prison education 
there is carried on in a specially con- 
structed school under the direction of 
Dr. Shuder, who writes the present 
article. Inmates who have qualified 
for a state credential serve as teach- 
ers. The average educational level of 
the “students” is about Grade 8. Ap- 
proximately half the prison popula- 
tion enrolls in one sort of course or 
another. These and many other inter- 
esting facts are to be gleaned from 
this article by Dr. Shuder. 





houses our machine shop and the car- 
pentry, sheet metal, drafting and auto 
mechanics classrooms, as well as the 
academic activities and the testing and 
administrative departments. 


E HAVE here at the prison ap- 

proximately five thousand men. 
These men are of all ages. The great 
peak of the population is at the 21-22-23 
age level. There is a second peak at the 
fiftieth year. Our average inmate on 
coming in the institution is thirty years 
and four months, and the age average 
for the population is about thirty-three 
years. It is obvious on the basis of such 
figures that our population is of a suffi- 
cient youth that it can be trained and 
educated. 

We operate our school classes from 9 
until 3 daily with the exception of Sun- 
day. Our Sunday program begins at 
9 and concludes approximately at 2 
o'clock. These Sunday programs are 
for the most part confined to lectures on 
different subjects by both inmate in- 
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structors and visiting specialists and by 
lecturers from the outside. The Sunday 
program is very largely aimed to meet 
the needs of certain men in the institu- 
tion who because of the present work 
system find it impossible to get away to 
school during the week days. As a rule 
men attend school one hour per day, five 
days per week, with Sunday classes ex- 
tra. The average student carries three 
courses, 


The director of education is in charge 
of the entire program and uses as his 
assistants approximately one hundred 
inmates, eighty-five of whom are doing 
some teaching. The inmate teachers 
themselves are for the most part quite 
capable ; many of them have had excel- 
lent academic training, and many of 
them have had professional experience 
fitting them to impart information and 
to be most helpful in the art of instruc- 
tion. The director of education has as 
his function the training of such persons 
to carry out the instructional program 
according to approved methods. Regu- 
lar teacher training courses are pro- 
vided, and all teachers are in attendance 
in these classes. The state superintend- 
ent of instruction issues to such trained 
teachers upon the recommendation of 
the director of education at the prison a 
certificate authorizing them to teach and 
to give instruction only while in prison. 
This certification makes the act of 
teaching in the institution much more 
official and much more dignified, and it 
provides also a basis for the authenticity 
of our student products. 


HE Department of Education gives 

to all inmates a number of tests: 
The Henmon-Nelson Tests for intelli- 
gence, the Stanford Achievement Test 
for determining educational status, and 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
for testing emotional factors. Occasion- 
ally as the case may call for it, Strong’s 
Vocational Interest test is also given. 
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We find on the basis of our tests that 
inmates have an average I. QO. of 85. In 
view of the fact that we have many bi- 
linguals, who are for that reason penal- 
ized in taking tests in English, we 
believe that the I. Q. average of the in- 
stitution compares favorably with the 
average for the two million men of the 
World War draft. We find that our 
tested educational grade average is 7.75, 
or just short of the eighth grade. In the 
matter of stability we find that the tests 
indicate that our men are below the 
norm for the test, but tests given to 
groups on the outside indicate that such 
tested groups are not any different in 
emotional stability from our prison 
group. The tests, however, are valu- 
able from the standpoint of a study of 
the individual cases. 

After these tests have been given the 
director of education counsels with each 
man individually, and an effort is made 
to help each man understand his prob- 
lem and what can be done about it. We 
believe that educational therapy is a real 
therapy. We believe that the learning 
of a trade or the attitude of integration 
on an intellectual and sound basis are 
most helpful in estimating the future 
success of men. We find that those men 
who attend classes and who do corre- 
spondence courses are approximately 
three-to-one better risks to make good 
on the outside than are those individuals 
who are non-school minded or antisocial 
as regards education. 

We believe that going to school in 
class formation is an interesting social 
experience. But we are also convinced 
that correspondence courses done at 
night by the men in their cells by them- 
selves is a very real indication of the 
kind of men we have. Men who are 
thirty years of age too frequently have 
drifted into serious predicaments due to 
the fact that at no time have they done 
genuinely definite tasks. We believe 
that voluntary tasks, such as those in- 
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volved in correspondence courses, are 
good training, pointing toward future 
responsibility and reliability. 

Approximately half of our population 
is engaged in study. And approximately 
a quarter of our population is very seri- 
ous in its desire to improve itself. This 
interest to improve is increasing, and 
we believe that we have but scratched 
the surface. During the year of 1937, 
enrollments numbering 15,023 were 
ok’d for school. Seventy per cent of the 
men who enrolled in school completed 
the year’s work, and 60 per cent of the 
total enrollments in individual classes 
were completed. In the year 1938 with 
a falling population the number of en- 
rollments ok’d for school was 15,007. 
Seventy-five per cent of the men com- 
pleted their school enrollment obliga- 
tions, and 63 per cent of the total class 
enrollments were completed. These fig- 
ures are for classes only. 

The correspondence courses have 
been participated in generally by the 
prison population. University of Cali- 
fornia Extension courses have been in 
demand normally through the years. 
For January, 1939, the number of en- 
rollments was 803. And for the same 
month the Local Correspondence De- 
partment enrollments numbered 1,295. 
These two correspondence divisions 
send in on an average about six thou- 
sand or more lessons per month. Eng- 
lish and mathematics are the two most 
popular subjects. 


DUCATION is not merely the wav- 

ing of the wand of good will over 
our prison population and thereafter 
hoping blindly for good results. Every 
case in the prison is interviewed by the 
director of education personally after 
the man has been in the prison for a 
year, and educational progress and re- 
sults are noted. A personal report is 
made to the Board of Prison Terms and 
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Paroles to indicate any evidences that 
the man has really improved in any way 
while in the institution. 

In the report of the Board of Prison 
Terms and Paroles, dated June 30, 1938, 
the statement is made that “second in 
importance only to crime prevention is 
the need for a better approach to the 
problem of making the results of prison 
sentences constructive and rehabilitative 
rather than destructive and degenera- 
tive, as we believe it often is under pres- 
ent conditions.” In this same report in 
the list of cardinal requirements of an 
effective prison system, the following 
recommendations are suggested: “(1) 
Facilities for proper classification ; (2) 
Adequate segregation; (3) Construc- 
tive employment and educational oppor- 
tunities; (4) Comprehensive supervi- 
sion while on parole.” 

It is the hope of the Department of 
Education that the institution as a whole 
may become increasingly conscious of 
the importance of educating men on the 
different job assignments that they have. 
We have a tremendous number of men 
who are employed in maintenance activi- 
ties. We believe that such maintenance 
activities should be under the direct su- 
pervision of vocationally trained free 
men assistants, and we are requesting 
the State Department of Education to 
urge the Board of Prison Directors to 
make this possible. 

As to the matter of cost for the edu- 
cation program, it is of interest to know 
that our present per capita cost is about 
$1.60 per man per year. New York 
State spends $27.30 per man per year 
for the same purpose. We believe that 
California can very well spend consider- 
ably more than it is now spending and 
that it should spend more in providing 
a staff for the more complete develop- 
ment and carrying out of a rehabilitation 
program, without which a prison is sim- 
ply a crime creating institution. 








A State Special School for 


The Blind 


HE State Blind Shop in San Diego 
is a unit of the Department of Insti- 
tutions and operates under the direct 
supervision of the state director of Cali- 
fornia institutions. This shop was 
brought into being by a special act of the 
1937 Legislature to fill an urgent need 
of teaching worthy blind men and 
women the art of handcrafts that they 
might convert this knowledge into actual 
employment and become self-respecting 
citizens, as wage earners assuming their 
rightful place in our economic structure. 
With passage of this act, the dream 
of the San Diego Braille Club to secure 
for the blind of this area special teach- 
ings—instruction and employment for 
those not otherwise qualified—became a 
reality. And to that end the Club had 
been ably assisted by members of the 
State Legislature, many service clubs, 
and individuals interested in the welfare 
of the blind, all of whom held the belief 
that education and employment furnish 
the sensible solution to this peculiar 
problem rather than pensions, idleness, 
and discard into the background of our 
economic structure and social life. 
This shop and its teachings are not to 
be confused with the School for the 
Blind at Berkeley. At that institution 
blind children are taught very much the 
same through the first twelve grades as 
our sighted children. The problem of 
our own shop is the teaching of grown 
men and women, most of whom have at 
some time in life enjoyed vision, to ad- 
just themselves to work exclusively 
with their hands in manufacturing ar- 
ticles that are sold so that the worker 
may in some measure earn while learn- 
ing. The sight of those blind workers is 
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4 Another one of California's “special” 
schools is the State Blind Shop in San 
Diego. This is not the only state 
school for the blind, but it has been 
selected for description in this sym- 
posium since it is the only one which 
works exclusively with adults. Al- 
though the institution is called a 
“shop” rather than a “school,” and 
despite the fact that there is little 
“book learning” conducted therein, 
the Blind Shop can be considered as 
a part of the secondary school system 
of the state. Its purpose is to train 
and educate the blind “in the art of 
handcrafts that they might convert 
this knowledge into active employ- 
ment and become self-respecting 
citizens.” The State Blind Shop now 
is giving training to sixteen shop 
workers and forty-five home workers. 
Since May, 1938, sales of products 
from the Shop have increased over 
300 per cent. 

Mr. Copeland, who writes the ar- 
ticle, is manager of the Shop. As such, 
he has duties similar to those of the 
superintendent of a manufacturing 
or commercial concern. The actual 
teaching is entrusted to specially 
trained instructors and field workers 
for the blind. Mr. Copeland has had 
wide business experience, holding 
various important positions with the 
General Motors Corporation. He has 
been manager of the Shop since May, 
1938. He says that “he is very de- 
voted to his work of helping the blind 
to help themselves.” 





entirely within their sense of feel, and 
through this sense are they taught the 
various crafts of hand workmanship. 
As there is no royal road to learning, 
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here indeed do these particular people 
emphasize this fact through long and 
painful hours of mastering skill with 
their fingers to a point of machine-like 
uniformity in their work. 


NY blind man or woman who has 
lived in the state a year prior to ap- 
plication may be admitted to these blind 
shops for training and employment, 
their health and physical condition, of 
course, permitting. Upon admission they 
are taught the very simple arts of hand- 
crafts so that they may learn precision 
in the less difficult tasks and gain self- 
confidence before being placed upon 
operations requiring the most skilled 
touch and patience. An example of this 
is the making of basket bottoms of reed 
and weaving of these baskets in their 
entirety. Thereby the learner acquires 
a sense of precision, touch, and uni- 
formity to be used in the more intricate 
tasks which will be assigned him later on. 
The worker is, of course, encouraged 
to specialize along the lines of endeavor 
to which he and the shop instructors feel 
that he is best fitted. Since this instruc- 
tion results in actual production of a 
commercial article, and since the work- 
ers are paid entirely on a piecework 
basis, it is of extreme financial impor- 
tance to the individual to become pro- 
ficient along certain channels. It would 
naturally follow that the more efficient 
a worker and the more difficult tasks he 
can assume and master the more income 
he will enjoy. 

There is a variance in skill, patience, 
aptitude, and eagerness to learn among 
blind workmen as well as among sighted 
ones. One of the greatest problems of 
the instructors is to prevent speed at the 
expense of quality workmanship among 
the workers, especially the beginners. 
Should they in their haste along the 
course of their work deviate into other 
than the regular, prescribed channels 
for that article, they must painfully re- 
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trace their steps to the strict standard 
of uniformity. These workmen have 
the most observing and discerning of 
all critics, the Public. What a wonder- 
ful feeling of satisfaction it is for these 
student workmen to hear the results of 
their efforts being praised and admired, 
and how they are thus stimulated to 
further and greater efforts of accom- 
plishment. , 


HE field workers for the blind travel 

to the areas too far removed from 
transportation facilities or to homes 
where age or infirmities prevent the 
blind from reaching the shop. In their 
own homes the blind are taught crochet- 
ing, knitting, paper favor making, tennis 
racket restringing, basket weaving, door 
mat making, furniture repair, hand and 
machine sewing, hooked rug making, 
hand loom weaving, and leather work 
such as the making of billfolds, purses, 
and belts. The field worker carries with 
her the necessary materials for making 
various articles and patiently teaches 
the blind student workman in the art of 
various handcrafts, the finished product 
being placed in the blind shop for sale 
with the proceeds reverting to the home 
worker. These home workers are also 
taught to read the Braille print, this en- 
abling them to keep abreast of the times 
since several of our best magazines are 
also printed in Braille type for use by 
the blind. Others, who cannot utilize the 
sense of touch in reading, must rely on 
the talking book. Within the shop itself 
are produced a number of articles that 
one not familiar with the crafts would 
think incredible for blind workmen to 
have been the sole makers thereof. In 
the shop workroom, chair caning is 
taught and such articles are produced as 
gifts, bassinettes, shopping and auto 
baskets, carts, fernery baskets, baby 
cribs, hampers, hand-woven rugs, sew- 
ing cabinets, door mats, linen articles 
such as handkerchiefs, towels, spreads, 
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leather work, brooms, floor brushes, wet 
mops, whisk brooms, dusters, mat- 
tresses, and uniforms. Quite an amount 
of the work performed in the blind shops 
is in response to special orders from 
customers who wish a certain idea 
worked out. Then indeed is the skill of 
the workman tested, but he has for his 
ally the instructor who is ever alert to 
teach new ways and means of over- 
coming difficulties. 


Many people express surprise and 


wonderment that the blind are able to 
get to and from the shop, through traf- 
fic, crowds, and different streets. After 
all, the chief qualities needed by the 
blind to carry them through the streets 
are aggressiveness and self-confidence, 
the same qualities they must have when 
endeavoring to learn a new handcraft. 


dence is amazing—would that more 
people in America were imbued with it. 


NE of our young men at the shop 

is a graduate from the Texas School 
for the Blind, has been blind all his life, 
and is continually looking forward and 
onward with gratitude for the blessings 
he has rather than feeling bitter for 
those denied him. Actually this young 
man has never seen a piano, but he does 
all the piano tuning for the shop and is 
a good musician also. 

Nothing is impossible but that think- 
ing makes it so. And to visit the blind 
shops in San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
Oakland and see workers being trained 
through their hands to produce the finest 
in workmanship brings out the thought 
that everything is possible to him who 


Generally speaking, their self-confi- has the will and confidence to do. 


“Youth and the World’s Work”: A Review 


A book (Youth and the World’s Work, by James H. Bedford, Society for 
Occupational Research, Ltd., Los Angeles, 1938, 140 pages) which has for its 
purpose “to present the facts concerning youth, his vocational interests, attitudes, 
and abilities, in comparison with the opportunities in the modern vocational 
world” has just come to the attention of the reviewer. 

The book first presents the results of a questionnaire study of vocational 
choice and related topics conducted among California secondary school students, 
and then it attempts to explain the findings and suggest ways of meeting the 
vocational problems of American youth. In the report of his study, the author 
lists the vocational choices of 1,211 high school students in 1928 and in 1934. 
In addition, a sampling of one junior college is included, but with no attempt to 
present earlier findings for comparison. Various factors influencing the voca- 
tional choices are also given. 

Particularly interesting are the comparisons made between actual opportuni- 
ties, based on the 1930 census, and vocational choice. Factors contributing, in 
the author’s opinion, to the vocational maladjustment found in the study are 

discussed in the closing chapters. The latter portion of the book also contains 
some definite suggestions for remedying the situation. 

This work should prove of value to anyone interested in the problems of youth 
both in schools and colleges and outside-of-school agencies. While the study, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, is not entirely free from weaknesses, its merits far 
outweigh its defects. The reader will find the conclusions and recommendations 
extremely stimulating whether they meet with his approval or disapproval.— 
Haro_tp W. Levensercer, San Francisco Junior College. 














California's 


Marine Officers 


HE great size, power, speed, and 
men mechanisms of modern 
ocean-going vessels make mandatory 
the training of officers who have had a 
very sound preliminary and advanced 
training in the leadership needed for 
their operation. This growing demand 
for well-qualified officers has brought 
about the establishment of the Califor- 
nia Nautical School. 


Unique in the state, the California 
Nautical School is one of four schools 
in the United States operating for the 
purpose of training merchant marine 
cadets to become licensed officers. The 
other states maintaining such schools 
are New York, Pennsylvania, and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The school was established by state 
legislation in 1929, the state thus taking 
tardy advantage of an Act of Congress 
approved in 1874 empowering the sec- 
retary of the navy to furnish a vessel 
suitable for a training ship, with all her 
apparel, charts, books, and instruments 
of navigation, to a state upon applica- 
tion in writing by her governor. Cali- 
fornia’s Governor Young requested that 
a ship of the Navy be supplied, but the 
Navy Department had no ship avail- 
able; subsequently arrangements were 
made to transfer a vessel from the laid- 
up fleet of the United States Shipping 
Board to the Navy and thence to the 
State of California for use as a training 
ship. Of the vessels considered, the S.S. 
Henry County was decided upon as 
being the best suited for the purpose and 
was duly transferred and shifted from 
the James River to the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, where she was prepared for the 
trip to the West Coast. 
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School for 


4 By N. E. NICHOLS 





q One of California's most unusual 
“special” schools is the California 
Nautical School. Enrolling youths of 
from 17 to 23, it forms a unique portion 
of the secondary education program 
of the state. The school is essentially 
a vocational school, for it prepares 
young men to become officers in the 
United States Merchant Marine. The 
School is conducted aboard the train- 
ing ship U.S.S. “California State.” 
part of the time when she is tied up 
at the Naval Fuel Depot on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and part of the time at sea. 

Captain Nichols, who writes this ar- 
ticle, is superintendent-commander of 
the Nautical School. Before his pres- 
ent appointment, he had had nearly 
forty years of service in the United 
States Navy. During the Philippine 
campaigns he was a man-of-war 
officer, and during the World War he 
was in command of a destroyer oper- 
ating in the submarine areas off the 
British Isles and the Coast of France. 
He is a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy. 





Then, under a navy crew, she was 
taken to San Francisco, where the 
4,500-ton-cargo vessel was altered to 
make of her a schoolship. With this 
change came a new name: U. S. S. Cali- 
fornia State: and December, 1931, saw 
aboard her an eager crew of cadets— 
eager with good cause: they had a good 
ship under their feet and they were 
going to learn how to run her. 

The School is administered by a 
Board of Governors, four of whom 
are appointed by the governor of the 
State, and the fifth being the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


























CALIFORNIA’S SCHOOL FOR MARINE OFFICERS 


The Board makes all regulations govern- 
ing the operation and education of the 
cadets. The active management of the 
School is vested in the superintendent- 
commander, who is appointed by the 
Board and who is to them responsible. 
In addition to these duties, he acts as 
commanding officer of the training ship. 


HE course of instruction requires 


three years. Classes enter the School. 


in July of each year, shortly after 
graduation of the first, or senior class. 
During the school term of seven months 
the training ship is based at the Naval 
Fuel Depot, near Tiburon, on San 
Francisco Bay, which property is leased 
to the State by the Navy. The Navy 
provides wharfage for the ship, school 
buildings, excellent machine shops, sail 
lofts, electrical equipment and a shop, 
a boat basin, and room for recreation 
ashore. In this seven-month period, 
cadets are given elementary training in 
duties aboard ship—seamanship, boat 
rowing and sailing, military drill, ele- 
mentary marine engineering, and navi- 
gation—and are taught the routine and 
discipline of life aboard ship. 

Probably most pressed of all the 
cadets during this seven-month training 
period are the “swabs” of the entering 
class, who by necessity have to adapt 
themselves to the rigors and eventuali- 
ties of a seafaring life. They are given 
tasks of keeping the ship clean, under 
the direction of upper class cadets, and 
are also assigned at regular intervals to 
mess duty to serve classmates at the 
tables. In a short time it becomes sec- 
ond nature to the cadets to keep their 
bunks made up neatly, their personal 
effects stowed away in a ship-shape 
manner, and their living quarters in 
spotless condition. 

After seven months of “book learn- 
ing,” lectures, cargo-handling practice, 
and preparation for handling the ship, 
the cadets are ready and impatient for 
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another training cruise. The ship is 
overhauled at the Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, and turned out in perfect shape 
for a long voyage. 

In January the training cruise begins, 
and the cadets start putting classroom 
learning into actual practice. The first 
cruise cadets are assigned to the less 
responsible duties so that they may ob- 
serve what is going on about them ; they 
work in the engine room, the machine 
shop, the navigational bridge, in the 
boats, and are moved about from one 
duty to another so that they may fa- 
miliarize themselves with the near- 
magic of tons of steel, and oil, and men 
all working together to make a ship. 


FTER the first cruise, lower class- 
men must decide whether they are 
to become a navigating officer or an 
engineering officer. This decision made, 
each follows a regular course of instruc- 
tion for his specialty. And when the 
next group of new cadets comes aboard 
the ship, he is placed in a supervisory 
position, thus having the opportunity 
to develop an ability to lead men. 
Besides applying themselves to 
mastering seamanship, the cadets who 
have chosen the navigational, or “deck,” 
side of the service are given liberal doses 
of trigonometry, ship construction the- 
ory, elements of marine engineering, 
admiralty law, cargo handling and stow- 
age, foreign trade, meteorology, and 
navigation and nautical astronomy. Ina 
like manner, the cadets who have chosen 
the engine-room branch of the service 
in which to hew their way study physics, 
mechanical drawing, steam engineering, 
electrical engineering, chemistry as ap- 
plied to engineering, gasoline and diesel 
engines, thermodynamics, and the theory 
of ship construction. Their instructors 
are licensed Merchant Marine officers 
with actual experience in merchant 
ships who have been selected for their 
ability to instruct in the professional 
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subjects as well as to perform the duties 
of a ship’s officer. 

Upon his second and third cruises 
the cadet finds his instruction time is 
devoted to practical application of the 
classroom work of the previous term 
and to the exercise and drill in those 
duties that can be demonstrated only in 
a ship at sea. Each deck cadet of the 
first, or senior class, is given a tour of 
duty as officer of the watch, with the 
responsibility of the safe navigation of 
the ship, and each engineering cadet of 
the first class is given similar duty as 
engineer officer of the watch. Although 
the cadets are supervised in this by 
the licensed officer-instructors of the 
School’s staff, these duties throw ex- 
ceptionally heavy responsibilities upon 
the young men and require of them all 
of their diligence to duty, leadership, 
alertness to emergencies, and profes- 
sional ability that they can muster. 
Naturally, such training fits the cadet 
to assume upon graduation the duties, 
which are of heavy responsibility, of 
an officer in the Merchant Marine. 


PON graduation, the cadet is eligi- 

ble to take the examination given 
by the Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 
gation, for license to serve as third mate 
or third assistant engineer aboard ocean 
and coastwise vessels of any size. Many 
graduates are appointed immediately by 
steamship companies as able seaman, 
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quartermaster, fireman, oiler, cadet offi- 
cer or engineer, or as junior officer or 
engineer. Noteworthy is the fact that, 
in the past, regardless of their position 
when they start aboard ship, graduates 
of the School have received promotions 
rapidly. Graduates also may be com- 
missioned as ensigns in the United 
States Naval Reserve. 

Pay for officers aboard Merchant 
Marine vessels today is high, living con- 
ditions are very comfortable, and ex- 
penses are few, for quarters and food 
are always furnished. Many graduates 
of this school could add to the above, 
being high ranking officers aboard some 
of our large modern liners. 

Cadets are selected by competitive 
examinations held each year in June 
at Los Angeles, Sacramento, and San 
Francisco. Age limits for entrance are 
17 to 23, and applicants must pass a 
rigid physical examination. They must 
enter the School voluntarily with the 
fixed purpose of completing the course 
and serving in the United States Mer- 
chant Marine. To cover part cost of 
the annual cruise, board and lodging, 
uniforms, and equipment, the State 
Legislature requires of Nautical School 
students an annual fee of $225. 

This year the cadets will bring back 
to their California homes souvenirs of 
far-away South America and tropical 
sun-tans not to be duplicated under the 
auspices of any chamber of commerce. 


New Policy for Assignment to CCC Camps 


New instructions for the selection of CCC enrollees inaugurate a change in 
procedure that may have far-reaching consequences in future CCC education 
programs. Permission is given, under certain circumstances, for new enrollees 
to be assigned to particular camps whose work projects or educational programs 
seem best adapted to them as individuals. This is the first official recognition of 
the differing nature of educational programs in various camps and of the prin- 
ciple of initially assigning enrollees to those camps for which they seem best 
fitted. Conceivable effects of the extension of the plan would be individualization 
of educational programs offering selective training, with enrollees choosing 
camps offering the special training they desire. 














Special Schools for Children 


WhoAreExceptional ¢y esse. mam 


PECIAL education of exceptional 
S children began in Los Angeles forty 
years ago with the establishment of a 
class for deaf children. Then followed 
classes for boys in detention institutions, 
children in hospitals, the blind, the men- 
tally retarded, the crippled, the gifted, 
the speech defective, the partially see- 
ing, the hard of hearing, the tuberculous, 
socially maladjusted girls, and slow- 
learning high school pupils. There are 
now more than 500 of the 10,654 teach- 
ers of Los Angeles who are educating 
16,000 exceptional children of various 
types. 

There are 6 principals and 131 teach- 
ers helping physically handicapped chil- 
dren. There are 11 principals and 170 
teachers helping mentally retarded chil- 
dren. There are 9 principals and 91 
teachers helping socially maladjusted 
children. There are 79 teachers of spe- 
cial classes for academically malad- 
justed children including the very 
bright, those who need remedial reading, 
and foreign children who do not speak 
English. There are 7,000 children phys- 
ically handicapped, 4,300 mentally re- 
tarded, 2,400 socially maladjusted boys 
and girls, and 2,200 academically mal- 
adjusted children. 

The education of these children is 
supervised by one supervisor and two 
assistant supervisors. The schools are 
administered by their principals under 
the guidance of the superintendent and 
assistant superintendents. Other depart- 
ments of the school system assist in 
diagnosing the needs of these children 
and in providing for their welfare. 

There are 58 blind children, 152 
others with very defective vision, and 








4 Special schools and classes for ex- 
ceptional children in Los Angeles 
take care of 16,000 of the city’s school 
children. A survey of the extent and 
nature of this type of education, which 
gives attention to the gifted as well as 
to the handicapped, is presented in 
the accompanying article by Miss 
Tritt. 

Miss Tritt is supervisor of education 
for exceptional children in Los Ange- 
les, which position she has held since 
1935. Prior to that time she was as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of 
elementary and secondary schools 
and before that she had served as an 
elementary school principal in the 
same system. She has been president 
of the Southern California Council for 
Exceptional Children and now is 
secretary-treasurer of the National 
Education Department of Special 
Education. In recent years she has 
given about one hundred radio broad- 
casts over Los Angeles radio stations 
on the education of exceptional! chil- 
dren and similar subjects. 





300 with very defective hearing. There 
are 4,200 with defective speech. More 
than 600 children are taught in their 
homes by visiting teachers, 800 are 
taught in hospitals, and 900 attend the 
two schools for crippled and delicate 
children. 


HE educationally blind are given the 

best training possible to fit them to 
live in a world of facts instead of fan- 
tasy. Reading with Braille instead of 
print opens new horizons to them. 
Every possible means of normal self- 
expression and recreation is used. Sight- 
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saving classes conserve the eyes of those 
with poor vision. The room, equipment, 
and materials are adapted to this pur- 
pose. 

Children with defective hearing are 
trained to watch the lips of those speak- 
ing for assistance in understanding the 
spoken words. A speech and lip-reading 
vocabulary is built up. Various devices 
augment the hearing of those with par- 
tial hearing. 

Traveling speech correction teachers 
visit the regular schools about twice a 
week to assist children in overcoming 
speech defects. 


Los Angeles has two new schools for 
crippled and delicate children where oc- 
cupational therapy, helpful school ac- 
tivities, and rest are provided. Warm 
lunches, matron and nurse service, spe- 
cial transportation and equipment—such 
as wheelchairs, cots, blankets, and looms 
—are provided. In the wards of the 
General Hospital, the Children’s Hospi- 
tal, the Sanitarium for the Tuberculous, 
and other hospitals, teachers help the 
children. Properly adjusted school work 
is therapeutic. One doctor says, “The 
interest in school work does more to- 
ward the cure of many of our patients 
than do all the pills we prescribe.” 


Children temporarily or permanently 
“shut-in” in their homes also are taught 
about an hour and a half each week by 
visiting teachers. Home instruction fre- 
quently enables a temporarily disabled 
child to resume his place in his regular 
class on his return. Home teaching is of 
inestimable value to those severely han- 
dicapped children who must remain at 
home. It develops outside interests and 
gives them a limited share in the normal 
activities of life. 


The schools desire to make life as 
normal, as happy, as satisfying for han- 
dicapped children as is possible. These 
children can develop into social assets. 
Specially trained, understanding teach- 
ers endeavor to lead the pupils to face 
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their handicaps and then to overcome 
them. Deep sympathy which is not sen- 
timental makes the teacher alert to fos- 
ter the best abilities of the handicapped 
for the good of the individual and for 
the welfare of his social group. 


T LEAST two children out of every 
hundred in the elementary schools 
are so retarded mentally that they are 
unable to profit by the regular curricu- 
lum. The child who is mentally retarded 
may have a very attractive personality, 
however, or he may have special ability 
in music, art, or handwork—certainly 
he has some asset—and it is the privi- 
lege of the skilled teacher to discover 
and develop to the highest degree the 
potentialities of each child. 


This year 4,300 children of limited 
mental endowment have been studied, 
encouraged, and helped in the business 
of “growing up” by principals and 
teachers in the development schools and 
classes. Unhappily, the majority of 
these children had experienced failure 
in competition with the normal and su- 
perior children in the grades ; many had 
lost the feeling of self-confidence ; some 
had developed defense mechanisms in 
rebellion against a situation beyond 
their control. All were in need of a pro- 
gram designed to meet their special 
requirements. 


Each child in a development school is 
given an opportunity to acquire as many 
academic skills as he is capable of 
achieving. The emphasis, however, is 
not placed upon academic subjects, but 
rather upon the child himself, with his 
complex urges for expression and needs 
for development. 

Development schools and classes pro- 
vide the maximum opportunity for the 
physical, mental, and social growth of 
boys and girls of limited mental endow- 
ment. There are classes for boys in 
woodshop, agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry. There are classes for girls in 
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cooking, sewing, laundering, and per- 
sonal hygiene. There are also classes in 
music, art, dancing, pottery, and weav- 
ing for both boys and girls. The school 
garden is always large and colorful with 
flowers. Vegetables also are raised for 
the cafeteria. There is an interesting 
“activity” in progress in each academic 
class. 

When a child enters a development 
school he is received in a friendly man- 
ner and made to feel welcome and com- 
fortable. He is introduced to a class of 
children not only of his own age, but 
also of a level of ability similar to his 
own. 

It is the policy to transfer older pupils 
to junior high school at fourteen years 
of age and to senior high school at six- 
teen. Several junior and senior high 
schools make provision for the “slow- 
learning” pupils by establishing special 
classes for them in social studies, Eng- 
lish, and mathematics. In these classes, 
a modified course of study is planned to 
give the essentials of the curriculum, 
using methods and materials suitable to 
the limited abilities of the pupils. Gen- 
erally speaking, these students are pro- 
grammed in the regular non-academic 
or vocational classes indicated by their 
special interests or abilities. 


The counselor of the school or the 
chairman of the special department for 
the education of the retarded pupils ex- 
ercises great care in programming the 
slow-learning child so that he may se- 
cure the maximum advantages from his 
junior or senior high school career. 


Los Angeles has a new high school for 
retarded boys where 250 boys are taught 
by 12 teachers under the direction of a 
man who has a deep understanding of 
the needs of such boys. Seven teachers 
teach arts and crafts, printing, sheet 
metal, woodwork, general shop, physical 
education, and agriculture. Five teach- 
ers teach English, social studies, and 
mathematics. 


OCIAL maladjustment has many 

causes. There may be physical suf- 
fering, or some physical handicap which 
makes for unhappiness and discord. Or 
the cause may be mental and emotional 
rather than physical. The pupil may be 
trying to keep up in school with class- 
mates brighter than himself. He may 
have a sense of shame or defeat. Some- 
times the child may be so much brighter 
than his classmates that he has time on 
his hands to devise mischievous tricks 
to amuse his companions. This may 
lead to more serious misconduct. Or the 
child’s difficulties may be due to condi- 
tions in his home. There may be poverty 
or distress. There may be lack of har- 
mony or open conflict among its mem- 
bers. The child may be treated with 
abuse or indifference. He may feel that 
he is not esteemed or wanted. 


Or the maladjustment may be due to 
wrong companions. The child may be 
trying to keep up socially with those 
who have better homes, better clothes, 
more luxuries than he has. He feels 
that they have greater freedom, happi- 
ness, and success in life. In order to 
solve his problem, he may be tempted to 
steal money, a bicycle, an automobile, or 
some other desired thing. The malad- 
justment of some children may be due 
to the school’s lack of adjustment to 
their needs and abilities. The school 
may try to compel them to do tasks be- 
yond their capacity. It may lack the 
sympathy and understanding that would 
help a youngster to overcome his timid- 
ity. The boy may endeavor to escape 
from this situation by truancy, pre- 
tended illness, or other excuse. Still 
other boys and girls desire adventures, 
thrills, new experiences, and so come 
into conflict with the home, school, or 
other social group. They are often led 
astray by older persons whom they ad- 
mire. They sometimes live in a com- 
munity which is unwholesome, disinte- 
grated, or criminal. 
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For all these socially maladjusted 
boys and girls we have organized our 
welfare schools and classes. 

In the case of each child sent to a wel- 
fare class, a careful investigation is 
made by the workers most interested in 
his welfare. In these special classes, 
the teachers endeavor to respect each 
child’s unique personality, his capacities, 
limitations, and special interests. They 
know the value of leading rather than 
driving, of attracting rather than re- 
pelling. They work for child expression 
rather than child repression. They en- 
deavor to give a square deal, sympathy, 
encouragement. 

By far the greatest single cause of 
pupil maladjustment is the failure to 
learn normally to read. The child whose 
skill falls below that of his fellows is 
sensitive to his failure. He feels the loss 
of security with his peers, his teachers, 
and his parents. It is the task of adjust- 
ment classes in remedial reading to find 
the reason for failure—to diagnose the 
difficulty and to apply such remedial 
measures as will remove it. The psy- 
chologist determines the degree of men- 
tal readiness. The physician determines 
physiological readiness: the exact con- 
dition of the child’s hearing and the con- 
dition of his vision. Following the in- 
vestigation of the causes of individual 
retardation in reading is the attempt to 
remove the cause and to develop the 
skill. 

Special classes for the adjustment of 
foreign pupils are organized. In them 
the teachers act as homeroom teachers, 
guidance counselors, and English in- 
structors. The plan is to provide plenti- 
ful and practical exposure to English, 
with a maximum attention to oral uses. 
As soon as some skill in the understand- 
ing of the language is acquired, the pupil 
enters other classes in which he is inter- 
ested, and in which progress can be 
made with minimum verbal communi- 
cation. 
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HE gifted few, who by their rare 
ability of organization and leader- 
ship, their scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions, their literature, music, and art 
revolutionize and enrich life for the 
many, are a most valuable asset to the 
nation. Potentially, this rare ability ex- 
ists in a small proportion of our children 
—probably two per cent—in such dis- 
tinguishing characteristics as intellec- 
tual curiosity, creative originality, and 
initiative; in the voluntary powers of 
sustained attention, mental endurance, 
and tenacity of purpose ; and in the abil- 
ity to absorb information in a fraction 
of the time required by average groups. 
The characteristics that make the pos- 
sessors of these abilities most valuable 
to the world frequently make instruc- 
tion of these individuals in average or 
below average groups of questionable 
value in their development and conser- 
vation. Lack of recognition and disuse 
often so dulls them that promising pu- 
pils revert to mediocrity. Concern lest 
this happen motivates special provision 
for the education of gifted children. 

In Los Angeles it has been the prac- 
tice for several years to organize oppor- 
tunity classes for children of superior 
intelligence and to place superior teach- 
ers in charge of them. These teachers 
know that gifted children have the abil- 
ity to follow directions but that too 
much direction kills intiative ; they know 
that enrichment of curriculum comes 
through pupil experiences, through ac- 
tivity, through contacts. In the oppor- 
tunity classes, therefore, the instruction 
is so modified as to meet John Dewey’s 
criterion of the business of an educator: 
“To see that the greatest possible num- 
ber of ideas acquired by children and 
youth are acquired in such a vital way 
that they become moving ideas, motive 
forces in the guidance of conduct.” 


A visit to an opportunity class would 
be enjoyed by anyone interested in see- 
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ing how this education proceeds. The 
pupils are active, indeed, in carrying on 
their affairs. Some phase of pupil expe- 
rience is in progress: perhaps a confer- 
ence planning next steps in solving the 
problems which all have elected to inves- 
tigate, or an evaluation of experience 
previously planned and realized; per- 
haps a construction period, or one of 
art, music, or poetry creation; perhaps 
an audience situation for appreciation 
of original pupil contributions or of the 
works of some of the masters. 

The classes, organized with the double 
purpose of the development of each in- 
dividual to the highest possible point 
and the securing of his greatest contri- 
bution to society, have been opened in 
those vicinities where a sufficiently large 
number of children of superior mental 


ability have been discovered near a 
school whose principal is actively inter- 
ested in the problem. One of the most 
interesting classes is in a cosmopolitan 
area and includes children of Mexican, 
Chinese, Japanese, Italian, Armenian, 
German, Russian, French, and Ameri- 
can parentage. 


N Los Angeles, we feel that the chil- 

dren in special schools and classes for 
exceptional children are progressing 
from helplessness and dependence to 
self-reliance and independence. They 
are progressing in social understanding 
and social competence. They are enlarg- 
ing their horizons. They are entering 
into possession of their world of time 
and space. They are learning to live 
abundantly. 


The American Education Forum 


The American Education Forum, presented over the Blue Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, is a series of half-hour round-table discussions 
of important educational topics by leading American educators. Beginning 
April 1 and extending through May 13, the Forum will feature pioneering de- 
velopments of colleges and universities in the field of general education. Prof. 
Alvin C. Eurich of Stanford University will spend several days at each of the 
experimental colleges to be described in the series. Then, each Saturday, Dr. 
Eurich, as an outside observer, together with the head of the institution and 
members of the staff, will give a picture of the educational program and discuss 
the underlying assumptions with regard to general education. 

The colleges to be considered are as follows: Menlo School and Junior 
College—April 1, Pasadena Junior College—April 8, Stephens College—April 
15, University of Chicago—April 22, University of Minnesota—April 29, and 
Bennington College—May 6. The final broadcast of the series will be held on 
May 13. It is entitled “Trends in General Education” and will be participated 
in by Donald Cottrell, associate professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Eurich; and Grayson N. Kefauver, dean of the School 


of Education, Stanford University. 


The national committee which has arranged for the American Education 
Forum consists of Dr. Kefauver; Prof. William S. Gray, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago; and Prof. Clyde R. Miller, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 











Program of the Oakland 
Vocational Schools 4 By R. E. RUTLEDGE 


OR the past twelve years, there has 

been evolving in Oakland a system 
of vocational schools and of vocational 
guidance based on the following as- 
sumptions : 

1. Education for wage earning must be 
done immediately prior to securing a 
job; it must be available to unem- 
ployed youth in the community when- 
ever needed. 

2. The public schools have the responsi- 
bility for guiding youth in their ad- 
justments to adult life even though 
they have to extend their supervision 
to groups up to twenty-five years of 
age. 

3. The public schools have the responsi- 
bility for initial placement in jobs for 
inexperienced youth. 

The institution known as the Oakland 
Vocational Schools consists at the pres- 
ent time of five divisions. Four of these 
are schools, each under its own princi- 
pal: Merritt Business School, Merritt 
Evening Business School, Central Trade 
School, and the Central Trade Evening 
School. The fifth division is the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment which is charged with the respon- 
sibilities of disseminating vocational 
information throughout the school sys- 
tem, of assisting high school graduates 
who wish to find jobs immediately upon 
graduation, and to assist in determining 
fields of training which should be of- 
fered in the vocational school program. 

These five divisions are under the 
general supervision of a director, who in 
turn is responsible to the assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of secondary 
schools. The administrators of the vo- 
cational education program meet regu- 
larly with the superintendent’s staff to 
discuss basic plans in vocational educa- 
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4 Even a hurried reading of this 
article will show how “special” are 
the Oakland Vocational Schools, for 
in such important characteristics as 
admission, organization of student 
programs, choice of instructors, dis- 
missal, and complete freedom for 
individual progress, they differ from 
the “regular” secondary school. In- 
cluded in the Oakland Vocational 
Schools, and described herein, are 
five divisions: The Merritt Business 
School, the Merritt Evening Business 
School, the Central Trade School, the 
Central Trade Evening School, and 
the Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement. Readers oj the 
article will be particularly interested 
in the fact that Oakland has accepted 
responsibility for the placement of 
her young people. 

Dr. Rutledge, who writes the article, 
is director of the Oakland Vocational 
Schools. 





tion and to formulate policies for the 
school system. The democratic principle 
in management would seem to slow 
down the development of the program, 
but it has saved hasty action and pre- 
vented waste of public funds. 


HE Merritt Business Schools, day 

and evening, are operated as one in- 
stitution which may be simply described 
as a public business college. Intensive 
vocational training is offered in basic 
office skills to inexperienced as well as 
experienced office persons. The school 
is run on a strictly adult basis ; it has no 
definite rules and regulations ; it admits 
on probation practically all high school 
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graduates who apply ; it accepts all per- 
sons eighteen years of age who show 
promise of profiting by the instruction ; 
it feels free to request students not mak- 
ing progress in their work to leave at 
any time ; it permits students to take any 
amount of work per day that they 
choose; it permits students to choose 
their own instructors in so far as there 
are vacancies in the classrooms and to 
change major programs at any time. 
With the exception of shorthand the- 
ory, classes are organized on a basis 
similar to correspondence work so that 
students may progress as rapidly as 
their achievement warrants. There are 
no required courses; no diplomas or 
certificates are granted, but an honor roll 
is posted containing the names of those 
who have secured employment in the 
fields for which they have been training. 


An aggressive placement bureau is 
maintained which makes continued 
follow-ups on students who have been 
placed, calls on business men of the 
community, arranges for prospective 
employers to visit the schools, and uses 
every legitimate device to sell the prod- 
ucts of the school just as a factory would 
do. One very effective placement device 
has been the Civil Service Department 
which sees to it that every examination 
for clerical help is taken by large num- 
bers of our students. 


The number of placements made 
through the Merritt School Placement 
Office ranges from 1,600 to 2,500 per 
year, of which more than one-half are 
temporary placements. The school en- 
courages temporary jobs for beginners, 
however, since such jobs have excellent 
training value. 

In addition to the usual courses in 
shorthand and typewriting, the school 
has two rooms of key-driven calculating 
machines and gives full vocational train- 
ing this field. It also has a Depart- 
ment of Filing, a Department of Office 
Printing, and special training courses in 


“Office Machine Repair” and in “Stock 
Control” work. A free testing service is 
provided to employers as well as to stu- 
dents in the school. The Testing De- 
partment is open every afternoon with 
approximately thirty persons receiving 
achievement tests in business subjects 
daily. 

Two members of the faculty spend 
most of their time in counseling in addi- 
tion to the work performed in this field 
by the chairman of the Admissions 
Committee. Each student enrolled in 
the school must be approved by the Ad- 
missions Committee. During the first 
ten weeks of his stay, he must do satis- 
factory work with promise of being 
employable or satisfy the counseling 
office that he has changed his objective 
to a field where he does show promise 
for employment. 


The evening school program is similar 
to that of the day school with the ex- 
ception of a few special courses of the 
extension type. Best known of these is 
the “Traffic Course” for persons em- 
ployed or desiring employment in traffic 
offices. The instructors are well known 
executives chosen from a list prepared 
by the Oakland Traffic Club. Ninety 
per cent of the evening school enroll- 
ment is of persons employed during the 
day. Though the George-Deen classes 
in the merchandising field are not 
housed in the Merritt plant, Merritt 
School is responsible for the organiza- 
tion of this work and maintains ten 
classes per week for department-store 
employees. 


HE day division of the Central 
Trade Schools consists entirely of 
day trade preparatory classes in the fol- 
lowing fields : 
TRADE Courses FOR Boys AND MEN 
Radio Service 
Radio Telegraphy 
Building Estimating 
Chef Training 
Shoe Repairing 
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Sheet Metal—Auto Body—Fender Work 

General Mechanics 

Upholstering 

Patternmaking 

Mill Cabinet 

Welding 

Machine Shops 

Electric Shop 

Plastering, Bricklaying 

Printing: linotype, monotype, presswork, 
hand composition 

TRADE CourRSES FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


Cosmetology 

Trade Millinery 

Trade Dressmaking 

Printing and Bindery Work 
Power Sewing 

Home Dressmaking 

Tearoom Cooking and Baking 
Household Employment 
Waitress Training 

Hostess Training 


In Central, much more of the counsel- 
ing as well as the responsibility for se- 
lection of students is being carried on by 
the classroom teachers than is the case 
at Merritt. Each instructor is respon- 
sible for codrdination and placement 
and has a limited time allotment for this 
work. 


HE Merritt and Central schools 

share the services of a dean of 
women, whose responsibility for all 
financial aid for students includes part- 
time employment. Her duties thus in- 
volve placement for household employ- 
ment and for NYA budgets as well 
as administrative work. The dean of 
women also has charge of assemblies. 
These assemblies are held only four 
times during the year. They have strictly 
vocational purposes, such as instruction 
in how to apply for work or in suitable 
dress for young workers. The dean of 
women also has charge of health and 
nutrition programs for both Merritt and 
Central. The PTA contributes funds 
for nutrition of undernourished stu- 
dents and the WPA contributes a 
very competent medical staff for health 
guidance. 
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The Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement is responsible for 
the vocational adjustment of youths 
who do not desire to enter vocational 
training. It arranges vocational speak- 
ers for high school classes, publishes 
leaflets describing job opportunities in 
various fields in Oakland, and makes 
these available in unlimited quantities to 
high school students. It arranges for 
high school seniors to obtain their social 
security numbers and to register with 
the California State Employment Serv- 
ice. This department has prepared two 
motion picture films ; one describes how 
to hunt a job in Oakland, and the other 
gives information as to what kind of 
work is performed in each of twenty- 
four jobs for beginners. This depart- 
ment also publishes a monthly summary 
of employment statistics in Oakland, 
based upon information supplied by the 
state employment office. It supplies the 
high school newspapers with interesting 
follow-up information on their gradu- 
ates with particular reference to their 
vocational success. 

The Oakland Vocational Schools try 
definitely to be a part of the whole adult 
life of the community. The Office Typ- 
ing Department at Merritt School is 
permitted to do clerical work for the 
Community Chest agencies, and thus 
are brought into the school not only the 
agency executives but also their lay 
leaders. All types of associations are 
contacted to determine whether the pub- 
lic schools can offer to them vocational 
training of the extension type—for ex- 
ample, the George-Deen program is or- 
ganized under the direction of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Oakland. As 
is quite common in trade and industrial 
work, supervisory committees are set up 
for every class taught in the trade field. 
Members of the staff of the state em- 
ployment office visit these classes fre- 
quently and are very helpful in placing 
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the students as well as in making sug- 
gestions for training which should be 
offered to meet current placement de- 
mands. 

A branch of the State Rehabilitation 
Bureau is maintained in Oakland and 
offices are provided by the Oakland 
Public Schools ; the Bureau is a valuable 
cooperating agency in vocational educa- 
tion. So many out-of-school NYA proj- 
ects are sponsored by the Oakland Vo- 
cational Schools that the NYA supplies 
a full-time resident NYA project su- 
pervisor who assists in the management 
of this work. The NYA program has 
made it possible for hundreds of youths 
who otherwise would not have been 
able to do so to carry on their vocational 
training. 

In the post high school vocational 


education program, as it has been de- 
scribed above, there is a definite sense 
of experimentation. The program is 
being changed continuously both as to 
subjects offered and as to internal or- 
ganization. The basic philosophy seems 
to be sound, as does the determination 
to have the program carried on to cover 
the vocational problems of all of the 
youths of this community. This means 
that classes in which employment is per- 
manently decreasing will be dropped 
from the program and new fields of 
training substituted. Since the attend- 
ance in vocational classes varies greatly 
at different seasons of the year, a staff 
of competent substitutes is kept avail- 
able so that a large temporary enroll- 
ment can be cared for without making 
permanent additions to the faculty. 


Mills College to Sponsor Conference 


The Sixth Biennial Conference of the California Association of Deans of 
Girls, Deans of Women, and Vice-Principals will be held at Mills College, 
Oakland, March 31-April 2. The theme of the conference will be: What are the 
particular needs of girls and women in contemporary society; how are they 
being met in present-day secondary schools and colleges ? 

The conference theme will be presented and discussed from the following 
aspects: women as parents and in family relationships; the civic responsibilities 
of women; the advantages and difficulties of women in occupations ; the psycho- 
logical growth of the modern woman; and women around the world. 

The conference will open on Friday, March 31, with an informal dinner 
followed by an evening of music. The Saturday morning session will begin 
at 10 o'clock with the opening presentation of the conference theme. The dinner 
at 7 o'clock on Saturday will be formal. The conference will close on Sunday, 
April 2, with a tea on Treasure Island at 4 o'clock. A limited number of mem- 
bers, by making reservations in advance, may remain Sunday and Monday. 











Problems of the Migratory 


Student 


HAT is a migratory student? 

Perhaps it would be better to say 
“child” than “student,” for few of those 
in this category go above the elementary 
grades. The migratory child has been 
defined as one whose parents are not 
definitely located, or one whose parents 
are known to be itinerant laborers. The 
question next arises as to where these 
children have come from and how many 
of them there are. Certainly we had 
little or no problem of the sort twenty- 
five years ago. 


Since 1935 the influx of migratory 
workers to California has been subject 
to measurement through the facilities of 
the Bureau of Plant Quarantine, State 
Department of Agriculture. The total 
number of migrants “in need of manual 
employment” entering the State, plus 
members of their families, has exceeded 
250,000 individuals. Most of these have 
gone into agriculture in search of a liv- 
ing and have probably added sixty to 
seventy-five thousand children of school 
age to the rural population. A conserva- 
tive estimate places the total number of 
migrant children of school age at not 
less than 100,000. 


3ut where are these migrants from? 
About half come from the States of Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Texas—forced 
to move by the drought. At least that’s 
the reason usually given, but the causes 
are really more deep-seated and endur- 
ing than a mere lack of rain. At the 
close of the World War, prices of wheat 
and cotton collapsed, and right after- 
wards many rural families were shaken 
down one notch on the agricultural lad- 
der. Owners lost their equities in their 
farms and became tenants ; tenants sud- 
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4 By WILLIAM LAW 





An unusual feature about this 
article is the fact that it is written by 
a junior college student. Mr. Law is 
a sophomore at the Salinas Junior 
College, where he is president of the 
school Toastmasters Club. Says his 
vice-principal, Nelson B. Sewell, who 
submitted the article to the “Journal,” 
“He is a very outstanding student and 
has been very codperative as a 
citizen.” 

This presentation of the problems 
of the migratory child in California is 
adapted from the paper presented by 
Mr. Law in a symposium at the gen- 
eral session of the Northern California 
Guidance Association's fall meeting. 
December 10, 1938. Discussion of the 
child of the migratory worker was 
part of the more general discussion 
of the minority groups in California 
schools. 





denly found themselves laborers, and 
the laborers, already on the bottom step, 
did what they could. This process, be- 
gun in the early 20’s, was accelerated by 
the depression in the early 30’s. Then 
came drought and grasshoppers. Many 
families, already loosened by the accu- 
mulative forces of successive depres- 
sions, were shaken loose by this final 
catastrophe of nature. They sought 
refuge in flight and so joined the pro- 
cession toward the West. 

Now the rains have come, but still the 
tide of refugees flows West. We find 
that the all-purpose tractor, scarcely no- 
ticed publicly, is displacing thousands in 
the cotton belt. To cite an example, one 
cotton planter in the Mississippi delta 
purchased twenty-two tractors and thir- 
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teen four-row cultivators. Out of 160 
families formerly employed, he retained 
only 30, placing 130 others on the road 
west. 


HEY’VE come here 100,000 strong, 

and what are we going to do about 
their education? The State Department 
of Education approached the problem 
in 1921 through the compulsory educa- 
tion law, securing several amendments 
in the legislature of that year. One put 
the school attendance clause in motion. 
Parents, hitherto only required to send 
their children to school in the districts 
in which they resided, were now further 
required to send them to school in any 
district to which they might remove 
them. At the same time a system of 
county and district supervisors of school 
attendance was inaugurated to enforce 
the new provisions. 

In 1927 it was made the duty of the 
superintendent of public instruction to 
encourage and help organize special 
classes of elementary grades for mi- 
grant children. Also, he was required 
to establish such regulations for these 
schools or classes as he might deem nec- 
essary. In 1937, however, these separate 
provisions for the migratory schools 
were done away with entirely, and the 
migratory schools were reclassified as 
emergency schools. Since no standards 
were set up, the migratory schools were 
established without proper regulation 
from the State Department of Edu- 
cation 


AKING education compulsory is 
only a partial solution to the prob- 
lem of educating the migratory child 
for the child himself and the conditions 
under which he lives present many prob- 
lems which are likely to interfere with 
his schooling despite whatever laws are 
passed. 
The frequent moving of these mi- 
grants is a source of trouble. The family 


in following the crops, often moves five 
or six times a year, the child attending 
possibly four or five different schools. 
This constant moving gives the child a 
sense of not belonging to any particular 
locality and so makes him feel outside 
the law, this making it particularly diffi- 
cult for the teacher in school. 


The greatest problem, however, seems 
to be not in providing an education for 
the child but in changing conditions now 
controlling the life of the child so that 
he may take advantage of the educa- 
tional facilities offered. It is well known 
that a child cannot progress mentally if 
the body is normally undernourished 
and ill. The Monterey Trader of De- 
cember 1, 1938, says: 


Necessary though they are, migratory la- 
borers are treated like scum. Very little or 
no provision in the way of housing or sani- 
tary conditions. They live in squatters’ 
camps, in old tents, or paper structures. 
Whole families will sometimes have but one 
piece of carpet to sleep on, one dirty blanket 
to cover them. They often have no clothes to 
speak of, those they have cannot be kept 
clean, the water they wash in and drink is 
polluted, soap is an undreamed of luxury; 
they are half starved. The most a man can 
make in a year is $400—most of them get 
only $150. . .. Animals do not have to con- 
tend with worse sanitation facilities than 
these human beings must endure. . . . These 
people are sick, in constant terror of starva- 
tion—their pride and alertness are gone. 


Paul S. Taylor of the University of 
California, in an address before the 
Commonwealth Club of California, 
April 15, 1938, said: 


Preventable disease still stalks the migrants 
and endangers public health. In 1936, most of 
the typhoid cases originated among migrants. 
This year it has again broken out in Cali- 
patria and from there carried to the San Joa- 
quin Valley. Smallpox, too, has appeared. 
When the migrants need medical care and 
lack the money to pay for it, they face two 
alternatives. Either they are rejected on the 
ground they are not residents of the county, 
and so fail to receive treatment and thus 
suffer needlessly, or they are accepted re- 
luctantly and the heavy cost of their care 
imposed upon counties where they happen to 
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be when they fall sick. Both alternatives are 
undesirable. 

It is easily understood that when 
people have such small incomes inade- 
quate clothing for the children is the 
rule rather than the exception. If, as is 
too often not the case, it is sufficient to 
keep them warm, it is likely to be cast 
off clothing of older children or relief 
agencies and therefore not too well 
fitting. 

Consider then the statement of Jack 
Neill, a migratory laborer, made before 
the Commonwealth Club April 7, 1936: 

Picture how you would feel with two or 
three children headed for school, almost bare- 
foot, with ragged or ill-fitting clothing. You 
see them going down the road with a paper 
bag in their hands, with two baking powder 
biscuits maybe, and some beans in between. 
And if you were a little child, how would you 
feel going to school in that way—and when it 
comes noon you sit down in your little bunch, 
and drag out those two sandwiches full of 
beans, when the rest of the little ones are 
sitting around you there, the children of more 
fortunate people? How do the children feel ? 
It is almost impossible to keep them in 
school ! 

More favored children can be so cruel. 
Probably you have heard them say “Oh, 
he’s from Oklahoma—he’s dumb.” Re- 
tarded, yes, but not necessarily “dumb.” 
The parents of many had little opportu- 
nity for education, but most are almost 
pathetically eager for their children to 
have more. But economic stress with its 
attendant fear of starvation will force 
children into fields and orchards in place 
of school and will force parents to evade 
the compulsory education law. At the 
same time if we look to the future of the 
race, and therefore of America, some 
way out must be found. 


T IS noticeable that retardation 

amongst these migrants begins at the 
age when children become large enough 
to work in the fields. Edward J. Rowell 
in his article “The Child in the Migra- 
tory Camp” says: 
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The result to be expected from interrupted 
education and irregular attendance is re- 
tardation. To return to the data independ- 
ently gathered in the field by the Farm 
Security Administration, the age-grade cor- 
relation of migrant children covered by the 
survey is corroborative of this expected re- 
sult. Roughly speaking, a child should nor- 
mally advance one grade each year and, 
assuming entrance to grade school at six, a 
child should have finished the first grade at 
age seven, the second at age eight, and so on. 
Statistics show that 3 or 4 per cent of the 
children of white migrant families were re- 
tarded one grade at age eleven. The modal 
tendency was for this one-year retardation to 
continue through the eighth grade. How- 
ever, from age nine on, an increasing num- 
ber failed to keep pace with the normal 
advancement. Thus 27.2 per cent wre re- 
tarded one grade at age nine, 40.9 per cent 
one or more grades at age ten, 66 per cent 
one or more grades at age eleven, 69.2 per 
cent at age 12, 63.1 per cent at age 13, and 
84 per cent at age 14. In the case of the 
Mexican children included in this survey, the 
retardation was even greater.! 

The causes for this retardation in- 
clude, in addition to the already men- 
tioned problems of ill health, poor food, 
and the necessity to work, the fact that 
the median I. Q. of the migratory chil- 
dren is lower than that of the resident 
children. It varies from three points 
lower in the third grade to a difference 
of sixteen points by the time the eighth 
grade is reached. This difference in na- 
tive ability, probably because of the lack 
of education on the parents’ part, is a 
serious handicap. 


Retardation in school results in most 
cases in the development of a serious in- 
feriority complex. In many cases the 
migratory children are put in separate 
classes from the other children. This 
leads directly, of course, to a feeling of 
inferiority. The difference in age levels 
makes the migrant child feel out of 
place, and being referred to as a “dumb 
Okie” or some such name only adds the 
final touch. This inferiority complex 


1 “The Child in the Migratory Camp,” Cali- 
fornia State Department Bulletin in Social 
Welfare, Vol. 1, No. 9, September 15, 1938, 
p. 23. 
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makes it still harder for the migrant 
children to do their work, for few people 
can do their best work when they believe 
themselves bound to fail. It also keeps 
them from making friends among the 
other children. 

Making the necessary adjustments in 
moving from school to school is also a 
major problem. It is hard for these chil- 
dren to continue in any one chosen line, 
especially in high school, because of, the 
great variance in subjects offered and 
the years in which they are given at dif- 
ferent schools. The migrants are han- 
dicapped, also, in being unable to receive 
adequate counseling or help because at 
many schools little or no record is kept 
of the subjects studied by the student 
and of his ability in various lines of 
work, and almost never does any sort of 
cumulative record follow him in his 
travels. The shortness of the time the 
teacher is in contact with the student 
also makes the problem of counseling 
more difficult. 


These migrant children have just as 
much right to the help of counselors as 
any other student, but what is to be done 
when transcripts differ so from school 
to school? In high school, especially, the 
problem of credits and graduation re- 
quirements presents difficulties. In one 
high school graduation has actually been 
refused some students merely on the 
ground that they have not had four 
years of physical education. This may 
be an extreme, but it is indicative of 
a general condition. The out-of-state 
problem as to credits is extremely acute. 
In California, credit for courses is given 
on a semester basis, while in some other 
states, credit is given by units. The stu- 
dent is bewildered every time he changes 
schools. 


WE. SEE, therefore, that the prob- 
lems confronting the migrant 
child are poor housing, there being often 
the lack of any that deserves the name 
and no sanitary facilities ; malnutrition 
to a marked degree, often combining 
with inadequate clothing and other 
phases of a poor environment to produce 
an inferiority complex ; inability to ad- 
just socially ; retardation mentally, not 
necessarily because of lack of ability, 
but again because of environment and 
the enforced ceaseless wanderings ; and, 
last, the almost impossible task of se- 
lecting subjects which can be followed 
through all of the schools attended. 


Truly, finding the solutions is a great 
problem, and it seems to center around 
the condition of the parents. Until some- 
thing is done for the social and economic 
conditions of these people, education is 
relatively helpless. 


Let no group say, “This is not our 
problem.” The conditions under which 
the producers work must always remain 
the responsibility of the consumer, un- 
der which title may be classed those who 
eat canned fruits and vegetables and 
those who have fresh fruits and vege- 
tables on their tables, in season and out 
of season. We are all debtors to the mi- 
grants. What next? Let us all begin to 
pay that debt by sharing with them and 
their children those things that make life 
its best. The next generation, like all 
preceding ones, will be the sum total of 
the boys and girls from favored homes, 
of those from less favored homes, and 
of the homeless ones. These latter are 
an ever increasing group, neglected, un- 
derprivileged. What is to be our answer 
to the “What Next?” for the migrant 
worker and his children in school ? 











Reshaping the Student’s 


Viewpoint 


rk. H. G. WELLs, speaking recently 

before an educational conference 
in Nottingham, England, characterized 
college graduates in drastic terms. He 
spoke of them as “hordes of ignorant, 
unbalanced, uncritical minds, at once 
suspicious and credulous, weakly gre- 
garious, easily baffled and easily mis- 
led.” As applied to American graduates 
this statement goes too far, but it has a 
basis of fact in our own educational 
experience that should challenge our 
attention. 

Some of our graduates are ignorant ; 
but this ignorance is not wholly, nor 
chiefly, a matter of the amount of learn- 
ing acquired, but goes rather to the 
character and distribution of the same. 
For many years our institutions of 
higher learning have required relatively 
few obligatory studies, allowing the stu- 
dent complete freedom in the choice of 
most of his program. This has resulted 
in an unbalanced academic diet. For 
example, a student may specialize in 
English, in its various phases and 
largely fill four years by taking Early 
English, Middle English, History and 
Development of the English Language, 
The Novel, Poetry, Drama, Debate, 
Newswriting, Public Speaking, Cre- 
ative Writing, and so on. This may 
largely fill four years. Or the stu- 
dent may systematically accumulate 
credits in Football, Basketball, Baseball, 
Track, Tennis, Badminton, Golf, Clog 
Rhythms, Boxing, Wrestling, Fencing, 
et cetera. The scholastic revolt of some 
fifty years ago against too much re- 
quired Greek, Latin, and mathematics 
has followed the course of some other 
reforms in going to the opposite ex- 
treme. 
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q By WILBUR S. TUPPER 





q Junior colleges will be interested 
in this report. of the manner in which 
Whittier College is reshaping its 
freshman and sophomore work in an 
attempt to develop thinking and cul- 
tured individuals rather than hordes 
of the “weakly gregarious, easily 
baffled, and easily misled.” By re- 
serving specialization largely for the 
upper division years and by attempt- 
ing to guide the student into those 
courses best suited to his individual 
needs, they hope to provide a general 
education in which no “significant 
area of learning shall be neglected.” 

Mr. Tupper has been connected 
with Whittier College for seven 
years. He is engaged solely as a 
special lecturer in literature, and 
while there he does a great deal of 
general lecturing throughout South- 
ern California. As a well-known lec- 
turer on travel and literature, Mr. 
Tupper has traveled in many foreign 
lands. His occasional talks on Ibsen 
have been particularly enjoyed, for 
he speaks from first-hand informa- 
tion, having met and discussed his 
work with the great Norwegian 
dramatist. Besides lecturing at nu- 
merous universities, he has also 
served on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





The best college is not the one that 
offers the most elective studies, but the 
one that gives the best guidance in the 
work most responsive to the student’s 
needs. Otherwise, why college at all? 
The student with access to libraries, 
museums, laboratories, etc., may pursue 
his studies with no guidance at all. But 
how often will such a plan succeed ? 

There are signs of a changing atti- 
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tude in the matter of elective studies. 
There has been a growing conviction 
that the “go as you please” method has 
gone too far, for it has been found that 
the student usually selects those studies 
that seem easy and to his liking, rather 
than those which make for a well- 
rounded education. As a result, the 
graduate gets a degree, conditioned, not 
on work done in various important 
fields, but on number of credits, regard- 
less of scope. 

It would seem that an experienced 
faculty should be able to guide the 
freshman better than the freshman can 
guide himself, and this old-fashioned 
theory is now being put to a modern 
test. Whittier College is now requiring 
students to take work covering various 
fields so that no significant area of learn- 
ing shall be neglected. Under this plan, 
no one will graduate ignorant of cer- 
tain outstanding subjects, such as life 
sciences, social sciences, mathematics, 
literature, et cetera. This required work 
is mainly in the freshman and sopho- 
more years; there are enough elective 
studies in the later years to enable the 
student to develop a course in accord- 
ance with his tastes and needs. This 
plan is not a return to the method of 
half a century ago. The whole idea is 
to provide, on a wide base, such guid- 
ance and training as shall enable the 
student to meet and solve his special 
life problems. 

And now something regarding meth- 
ods. 


TUDENTS taking the required sub- 

jects at Whittier meet for instruc- 
tion in one large group. The schedule 
is so arranged as to permit a whole class 
to assemble at one time. The professor 
in charge presents the subject to the 
class, and instructors from other de- 
partments attend as auditors. If the 
professor’s lecture is over the heads of 
his colleagues, it is obviously over the 


heads of the students, and one of the 
visiting instructors will stop the speaker 
and ask for fuller information. A pro- 
fessor, listening in, can observe lecturer 
and class objectively and may thus get 
a new viewpoint as to the needs and in- 
tellectual level of the students. Through 
this experience he is better able to adapt 
his own presentation to the needs of the 
class. Further, the obvious community 
of interest on the part of instructors 
has a good psychological effect on the 
students. Education is recognized as 
being one objective, attainable through 
cooperation. 

The value of radio, phonograph, and 
motion picture is recognized in the 
Whittier College régime, and there are 
large lecture halls specially equipped 
with reference to these facilities. 


The large group, referred to above, 
is broken into smaller units, with a stu- 
dent instructor in charge of each, and 
the work is continued. The student in- 
structor will often discover a student’s 
weakness which the latter is too timid 
to disclose to the professor in a large 
class. Reviews, informal discussions, 
assigned readings, demonstrations, and 
carefully kept notebooks serve as helps, 
varied with the course and conditions. 


The program herein above outlined 
makes plain to the student that all 
knowledge is interrelated and that it is 
related to life. While departmental lines 
in Whittier College are clearly drawn, 
they are not academic barriers. The stu- 
dent is encouraged to utilize informa- 
tion and ideas from all sources. Certain 
outstanding studies are given as cor- 
related courses; English and history 
furnish an example, for it is obvious 
that the literature of a people for a 
certain period is closely related to the 
historic events of the same period. Phi- 
losophy and sociology likewise supple- 
ment each other. This method greatly 
stimulates the student’s interest. He 
learns that we are indebted to astronomy 
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for helium, and explanation of the name 
adds zest to the story of its discovery. 
He learns that the unique charm of 
Goethe’s “Herman and Dorothea” is 
specially due to the influence of the 
Homeric poems, and this adds to his 
interest in both Goethe and Homer. 


HE greatest problem in college edu- 

cation is not scope, nor facilities and 
methods, but it is how to stimulate stu- 
dents to think. Entrance credits, as a 
rule, indicate memory, not reasoning 
power. Some preparatory schools serve 
as factual filling stations. Students 
know what happened and when, but not 
why; that wasn’t in the textbook. In 
the disinclination of students to think 
is found the greatest weakness in our 
entire educational program. Twenty- 
four centuries ago Confucius said, 
“Learning without thought is labor 
lost” ; and we have not yet realized the 
full force of this maxim. 

How does Whittier College meet 
this issue? By so directing instruction 
as to challenge the student’s thinking 
power; by convincing him that the 
reason is usually more significant than 
the fact ; by examinations that call for 
thought as well as memory. Examina- 
tion questions too seldom begin with 
the word “why.” 

Facts are usually evidence of some- 
thing significant. Primitive man ob- 
served facts, but that alone meant noth- 
ing. As he learned to think about them, 
and to recognize their relations to one 
another and to himself, he began to be 
civilized ; and as his thinking continued 
he began to be educated. The student 
of today must go on with the same 
process, noting the fact and seeking the 
explanation. It is a fact that the govern- 
ments of Spanish-American countries 
are less stable than those of the United 
States and Canada; but the reasons, 
which go deep into history and civil 
government, are far more significant. 
In relation to facts the student must 
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learn to be discriminating. To load up 
the mind with irrelevant matter is as 
bad as reading current trash to the 
exclusion of great books. 

Serious-minded students understand 
and accept this viewpoint. To doubt this 
were to doubt the power of reason. One 
must think to be discriminating and 
tolerant. Reason makes for conviction ; 
the lack of it means prejudice. Stu- 
dents who stand on convictions are not 
“weakly gregarious, easily baffled and 
easily misled.” Students who cannot, 
or will not, think should give up the 
attempt to memorize a way to a college 
diploma. 

Whittier College includes cultural 
ideals among its objectives. Aside from 
knowledge and power attained, the stu- 
dent should be a gainer in fine instincts 
and good manners. Education should 
make men and women not only pro- 
ductive machines but also acceptable 
members of society. This means an 
understanding and appreciation of that 
which is fine in human nature and in 
the world at large. Courses in social 
service and in the fine arts make for 
this end. That a student should spend 
four precious years in college, un- . 
touched by cultural influences, and go 
out into society, ill-mannered, blind and 
deaf to the beauty of the world, is a 
tragedy in itself and a travesty on liberal 
education. 

Most students take a college course 
as a preparation for the work of life. 
We applaud this ambition. But while 
we help them toward making a living, 
we urge them to make life worth the 
living. Even as they need something to 
live by, so do they need something to 
live for. We urge them to cherish high 
ideals—standards of excellence, ap- 
proved by that which is best within 
them. The whole social order is con- 
stantly reaching higher levels, due to 
ideals that will not be lost, and due to 
faith that these ideals can be realized 
in the lives of men. 























A Principal Looks at the 


School Library 


C' JINCIDENT with the changes in 
the high school curriculum are 
changes in the library set up and in 
library practices. Whereas the school 
library of the past has been largely a 
place for seeking reference materials 
and for compiling “collateral reading” 
lists in deference to specific assign- 
ments, the newer library is approach- 
ing more nearly the status of a center 
of reading for children. And increas- 
ingly this reading is becoming volun- 
tary reading to meet individual needs. 
A new type of freedom—something 
like the spirit of hospitality—is perme- 
ating the library. The librarian hostess 
greets all newcomers to the school in 
class groups to explain the advantages 
of library arrangement and routines of 
library service. Techniques for pupil 
self-direction in the library are ex- 
plained in the librarian’s follow-up 
visit to the classroom; practice in the 
use of library aids is afforded by class 
visits to the library under the super- 
vision of the classroom teacher. Once 
the sense of at-homeness-in-the-library 
is established, the utilization of the 
library facilities grows amazingly. 
With the liberalization of courses of 
study and the passing of narrowly re- 
stricted lists of prescribed reading, the 
responsibility of teacher and librarian 
in guiding reading is tremendously in- 
creased. Well-annotated lists of books, 
arranged and classified according to 
topics significant to pupils, must be 
supplied from every available source. 
Cumulative reading records for indi- 
vidual pupils will need to be filed and 
checked. Time for interviews and con- 
ferences about books must be scheduled 


4 By FLOYD R. HONN 





4 Written from the point of view of a 
progressive high school principal, this 
article is noteworthy in that it pre- 
sents a brief but comprehensive out- 
line of the important changes which 
school libraries have made to keep 
step with current curriculum progress. 
Mr. Honn is principal of the Manual 
Arts High School, Los Angeles. 





since the sharing of the reaction of 
one’s reading is a vital part of the 
experience. 


Just as pupils and teachers are mak- 
ing more constant use of the materials 
within the library, so, too, is the mes- 
senger service from the library to the 
classroom becoming markedly in- 
creased. Trays of books, carefully 
selected for illumination of a particular 
unit, are conveyed to the classroom 
library to make materials more readily 
accessible to a selected group. Pamphlet 
materials, bulletin board materials, pic- 
tures, and posters are made available 
in this manner. In this way the libra- 
rian serves the class as “teacher,” just 
as the classroom teacher becomes 
librarian-assistant in the library. The 
interchange is wholesome. 


HE “tone” of the books available 

in the school library is changing 
somewhat. Teachers and librarians 
are acknowledging pupils’ interests in 
stories of mystery and detection and 
pupils’ fascination with illustrated 
books and magazines; they recognize, 
too, the need for supplying reading 
materials of sufficient simplicity for the 
reluctant reader and other materials 
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that prove challenging to the most dis- 
criminating reader. In some instances, 
the democratic practice of securing stu- 
dent recommendation of books to be 
purchased is followed, with a conse- 
quent evaluation of such expenditures 
later. Ample provision of contempo- 
rary materials must be made if pupils 
are to watch for solutions of problems 
of which their generation is already 
aware, and schemes for rapid and con- 
tinuous replacement of such types of 
books must be effected if pupils are to 
grow consciously in the power to use 
books adequately. 

Reflecting the general interest of 
education today in community contacts, 
the school library has recently made an 
innovation in the form of the establish- 
ment of files of newspapers of the 
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immediate community and of the met- 
ropolitan daily. 

This interest of the school library in 
the local communities takes another 
form, too, in an increasing codperation 
with the public libraries. The inter- 
relationship between the school library 
and the neighborhood branch libraries 
is cordial in spirit and profitable in 
educational: benefits. The public libra- 
rians and members of the faculty ex- 
change visits; they submit lists of 
recent accessions of books to one an- 
other ; and they share notes on courses 
of study. The work of each library 
supplements the efforts of the other 
and anticipates an ultimate transition 
to pupil interest from the school library 
to the larger community activity in the 
neighborhood library. 


National Convention of Student Officers and Advisers 


The ninth annual convention of student leaders and faculty advisers of school 
government organizations, conducted jointly by the National Association of 
Student Officers and the National Conference on Student Participation, will 
meet in San Francisco July 3 to 6. This convention, held as an adjunct of the 
summer session of the National Education Association, has become an event 
around which many student leaders and faculty advisers plan their vacation 
activities each year. Approximately five hundred students and two hundred fifty 
faculty sponsors are expected to attend the convention. 

A three-day program, well balanced between educational and recreational 
features, has been planned. Six general sessions and ten planning and discussion 
groups have been arranged in order to afford everyone an opportunity to partici- 
pate and to deal with the most significant aspects of student participation in 
school government. The meeting is designed to give a new emphasis to the inter- 
relationship of student participation in school government and education for 


competent and responsible citizenship. 


In accordance with this purpose, the 


theme selected for the part of the program in charge of the faculty advisers is 


“Educating for Democratic Citizenship. 


The students have chosen the theme, 


“Becoming Competent and Responsible Citizens,” around which to build their 


part of the program. 


The students who will participate in the program include the most outstand- 
ing student leaders in American schools. Among the adults who will appear 
on the program are: John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation; Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford University; and Robert 
Gordon Sproul, president of the University of California. 

Additional information in regard to the convention may be secured from 
the following Californians who are assisting with arrangements: Edward Gold- 
man, James Lick Junior High School, San Francisco, and Charles A. Simonds, 
director of counseling and guidance in San Francisco public schools, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. C. C. Harvey, 5732 Harper Avenue, Chicago, is 


convention executive secretary. 
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Composition Must Be Taught 
As Communication (2, .vana wor 


HERE is not a subject in the high 
school curriculum that regularly 
receives more attention and, judging 


from our graduates’ interest in and’ 


ability to write, gets less results than 
our composition teaching. Students 
regularly take English composition 
from the time they are first guided in 
constructing brief sentences down in 
the grades until their last year in high 
school, but the percentage of those 
who are able to write anything con- 
structive when through high school is 
lamentably small. It is true we do select 
good writers and sometimes even en- 
courage them a little, if we have not 
deprived them of all spontaneity by the 
time we have run them past our succes- 
sive quarantine stations for errors of 
form. There must be some reason for 
this failure without our convicting the 
whole high school population of being 
devoid of ideas or totally unconcerned 
with communicating them to others. 
Nor can we excuse ourselves by the 
statement that only a few should ever 
be expected to learn to write. If by 
writing we mean publication or the 
marketing of manuscripts this is all too 
true. But if we mean writing as an 
exercise in expression with emphasis 
on communication of particularly pri- 
vate views of matters in a manner to 
make them mean something to others, 
we might as well seek comfort by talk- 
ing about the impossibility of teaching 
any but a few to learn to think. How 
much saner it is to expect that we may 
be able to teach youth to improve their 
thinking somewhat through clear com- 
munication of personal views on mat- 
ters of interest to others rather than to 





4 “There is nothing particularly new 
in this article, but it is one of those 
things I am confident teachers cannot 
hear too often. When one lives around 
a university town and continually 
hears the criticism that our young 
people cannot construct sentences, 
one wonders what is wrong with the 
high school teaching.” writes Mr. 
Linder in regard to this article. It may 
be true that there is nothing new 
about his contribution, but, if we are 
to accept what he has to say in this 
very article, this is no reflection on 
the value of what is written here. He 
himself assures us that true creative 
writing is not the creation of “some- 
thing entirely de novo,” but rather is 
the making of “new combinations of 
old and familiar ideas” in an effective 
manner. And since his article cer- 
tainly qualifies in this latter respect. 
we can discount his implied apology 
that “there is nothing particularly 
new about it.” 

Mr. Linder is principal of the Palo 
Alto Senior High School, where he 
has been for three years. He was 
formerly vice-principal in charge of 
instruction at the Sacramento Senior 
High School, and before that he 
taught psychology at the Sacramento 
Junior College. 





rest futilely on an effort to back into a 
technique of thinking through such 
subjects as geometry. 


NE of the most obvious causes of 
poor composition results is to be 
found in examining the motives for 
which young people attempt to write. 
Ordinarily, the high school student 
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writes for no audience at all except the 
teacher, and he has somehow absorbed 
the idea that her concern is more fixed 
on the form than on the substance of 
communication. Perhaps this is because 
appraisal is nearly always on errors 
and trifling mistakes and almost never 
on defects of communication. The task 
seems to be one of writing about noth- 
ing well, provided one does it accu- 
rately. It comes to be as futile as 
listening to your motor idle as a substi- 
tute for a road test. Not having any 
cannons of expression for clarity and 
effectiveness borrowed from the sub- 
ject and the way in which the audience 
will view the matter, the student gives 
almost all his attention to avoidance of 
errors of expression and punctuation. 
But when you have said nothing accu- 
rately you have still said nothing, and 
it is at best only a gesture at meeting a 
requirement. 

There is a lot revealed as to students’ 
attitudes toward writing in high school 
when they ask how many words they 
must write, often after having chosen 
a subject. When expression is divorced 
from what is to be expressed and when 
there is no attention to reader interest, 
there are no natural guiding principles 
by which to direct the construction. 
Yet we will permit this to be the case 
so long as we think of writing as any- 
thing but a means of communication. 
Communication must be addressed to 
somebody, on a subject of real or po- 
tential reader interest. Divorced from 
these two aspects, composition writing 
has no more teaching possibilities than 
a copybook exercise. 


The student needs to learn to distin- 
guish between the manner in which he 
regards his own thoughts and the way 
these same matters are entertained by 
others. This is the test of universality 
and is a distinctively socializing proc- 
ess. There is no place in which this 
process can be more naturally furthered 
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than through English composition. Yet 
when students write compositions with- 
out regard to reader interest, and with 
only incidental regard for what is ex- 
pressed, with their main attention fixed 
on the judgment emanating from the 
lofty pinnacles of grammar, punctu- 
ation, and spelling, these students are 
learning only the thing they are prac- 
ticing, which is to write nothing with 
errorless and inane expression. Until 
English teachers become more con- 
cerned with shattered thought units 
than they are with split infinitives, until 
they become at least as solicitous over 
lack of clarity as they are over dangling 
participles, we must face frankly the 
fact that our composition writing is 
nothing more than an exercise in avoid- 
ance of the teacher’s pet inaccuracies. 


EIGHTEN the tone of communi- 
cation and let all else be secondary. 
This is the only way in which compo- 
sition writing may contribute to prac- 
tice in clear thinking. As teachers, we 
should begin by resting the whole proc- 
ess on the simple cannons of clear 
thinking. What am I trying to say? 
How well have I said it, as viewed by a 
real or potential audience? Was it 
worth saying in the first place? Then 
having passed these simple but by no 
means easy tests of good writing, face 
frankly such matters of grammar and 
punctuation as are necessary for clarity 
of thought and to which attention must 
be given, in some instances, for no 
better reason than to prevent errors 
from distracting the attention of the 
reader from the thought of the mes- 
sage. As power develops and technique 
is refined, the writer may learn to be 
informative without being laborious, 
suggestive instead of tiresome, and 
stimulative without dependence on the 
sensational. 
We reveal inadvertently our mis- 
taken conception of composition when 
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we schedule special advanced classes in 
“creative” writing and “free” writing, 
thus implying that the ultimate aim of 
composition work is to do “creative” 
work. Of course, all writing should be 
creative, but only in the sense of its 
being an expression of individuality. 
That form of writing which seeks to 
create something outside of the writer’s 
own understanding and experience is 
no more noble than that which enables 
him to communicate his ideas on a topic 
which has personal meaning to him. 
As a matter of fact, if by creative 
writing we mean the creation of some- 
thing entirely de novo there is very 
little creative writing either in or out of 
school. But if we mean simplicity of ex- 
pression, with new combinations of 
old and familiar ideas, there is plenty 
of room for creative writing without 
waiting for unusual ability on the part 
of the writer. 

Saying familiar things in new and 
arresting ways, with catchy expressions 
that carry an unusual freight of mean- 
ing to the reader, is within the ability 
range of a large percentage of our stu- 
dents in high school. But to do so the 
students must learn to think of the 
reader and the subject at one and the 
same time. Nor can they do this after 
filtering every impulse through the 
labyrinth of accuracy and the usual 
cannons of form. Freshness of style 
and simplicity of ringing expression 
can only exist at all when they are 
given first attention. Get the matter on 
paper while the communicative impulse 
is in full swing. Polish the matter up 
later if necessary, though less of this 
will be needed as experience in writing 
has accumulated. Never mind the de- 
tailed construction as far as elements 
are concerned, but at first be sure that 
the sweep of the sentences carry with 
them the life and vitality of all high 
class communication. 

There are no great secrets of crea- 


tive writing, but there must be a reader 
domination of all activities in writing, 
from selection of subject through the 
marshaling of elements to the last pol- 
ishing touch on matters of form. Crea- 
tive writing is nothing more than mo- 
bilization of strands into new patterns, 
but through the whole rope there must 
run the hemp threads of personal ex- 
perience bound together by a deep con- 
cern for connecting the view of the 
writer with that of the reader in a 
common subject interest. The lever of 
our writing must be communication of 
a point of view; the fulcrum should be 
a subject of shared interest; and the 
weight of our effort should then be 
given to clarity of thought, with such 
a by-product of attention to accuracy 
as the first two elements demand. Until 
we teach young people to be first con- 
cerned with the reader interest in the 
subject, we shall not have a pattern of 
values into which matters of form will 
contribute to clarity of thought and 
variation of emphasis without a com- 
plete reversal of our construction 
values. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
among English teachers that individual 
students nearly always overlook their 
own experience in writing and either 
try to create something entirely out of 
imaginative elements or tend to look 
toward an imitative contraction of 
something they have read. The whole 
subject of selection of topics for themes 
offers a possibility for the first step in 
correction of our substance-less com- 
position. 


DOLESCENTS have their own 
peculiar sets of values, and there 

is no more dominant characteristic 
among young people of this age than 
their overwhelming concern to stand 
well in the eyes of their fellows. Per- 
haps our first step in socializing the 
composition-writing process should be 
to get adolescents to write for adoles- 
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cents in a frame of values peculiarly 
their own. This would not only assure 
the selection of subjects with some ele- 
ments of personal experience in them, 
but it would assure their treatment 
with full attention to the audience 
situation. 

The whole range of topics connected 
with social life in school, and out— 
whatever in fact the individual shares 
or would like to share with his own age 
group—treated in an atmosphere of 
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concern for the appreciation of his fel- 
lows will be a more potent motive for 
writing to the boy or girl than any 
judgment of his elders. These will fur- 
nish infinite possibilities for creative 
writing in the only way in which com- 
position has any excuse for existence, 
as a communicating process in which 
subject and reader are brought into 
some unity of being through clarity of 
thought and heightened personal ex- 
pression. 


Survey of Vocational Education and Guidance of Negroes 


The Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior, has just 
reported on the first national survey ever made of vocational education and 
guidance opportunities for Negroes in the United States. Five hundred “white 
collar” workers on the relief rolls participated in the survey in addition to ap- 


proximately forty professional workers. 


This survey was conducted in 200 


communities of thirty-three states and the District of Columbia. 

In an endeavor to learn the occupational interests of Negro high school 
pupils and factors which influenced their occupational choices, the social and 
economic backgrounds of 28,000 pupils were studied. Specific investigations 
were made to discover how many Negroes are participating in federally aided 
vocational education programs, what they want to study, and what they are 
studying to prepare themselves for employment. The survey report indicates 
that “approximately 55 per cent of the total number of Negroes ten years old 
and over gainfully employed are engaged in occupations requiring little or no 
skill.” It points out, however, that “it is well for Negro students, teachers, and 
counselors to know that Negroes are engaged in many highly skilled occupa- 


tions, generally with success.” 


The survey points out that the kind of home and its upkeep, the opportunities 
for study and healthful sleep and recreation, quality and number of books, and 
magazines and newspapers available have a bearing on the Negro pupil’s ability 
to profit by the educational program provided. This is shown by the fact that 
principals of high schools and university specialists in high school education 
ranked home conditions second in importance for guidance purposes in a list of 
eighteen items concerned with pupils’ background. In this connection, the survey 
indicates that slightly more than one-third of the parents of Negro pupils in- 
cluded in this study owned or were buying their homes. Twenty-two per cent of 
the homes of pupils did not have electricity, 38 per cent had no bathtub, 26 per 
cent had no toilet, 53 per cent were without a piano, and 32 per cent did not have 
a radio. Seven per cent of the homes did not subscribe to a newspaper. 

Some significant recommendations made as the result of survey findings are 
as follows: (1) that Negro land-grant colleges take a more active leadership in 
promoting the occupational adjustment of Negroes; (2) that citizens in each 
community inform themselves concerning the vocational education needs of 
Negroes, acquaint themselves with the provisions of all Federal Aid programs 
for education, and take the necessary steps to insure that Negroes receive equi- 
table benefits from such programs; (3) that schools for Negroes institute pro- 
grams of guidance for youth and extension programs for the reéducation of 
adults; (4) “that individuals and groups interested in the improvement of 
educational facilities for Negroes continue and increase their efforts to promote 
equality of educational opportunity and equitable distribution of funds without 
regard to race or color, especially with respect to Federal and State funds alotted 


to education.” 
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Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Evolution of the Examination in Subject A 
at the University of California, by Loaz W. 
Johnson. Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, 
University of California, 1938 (L. A. Wil- 


liams, sponsor). 


Inability on the part of many pros- 
pective and actual college students to use 
the English language as an effective tool 
for the acquisition of knowledge, for 
reflection, and for expression is not as 
recent a phenomenon as some of our 
moribund grammarians would have us 
believe. Figuratively speaking, it ap- 
pears to be as old as the hills. It was a 
matter of vital concern to Charles W. 
Eliot when he became President of Har- 
vard University, as evidenced by the 
following excerpt from his annual re- 
port for the year 1872-73: 

Bad spelling, incorrectness as well as in- 
elegance of expression in writing, ignorance 
of the simplest rules of punctuation, and al- 
most entire want of familiarity with English 
literature, are far from rare among young 


men of eighteen otherwise well prepared to 
pursue their college studies. 


In a doctor’s dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of California, Loaz W. Johnson 
reviews at some length the antecedents 
of the Examination in Subject A. Eng- 
lish does not appear to have been a col- 
lege entrance subject until 1819 when 
Princeton added grammar to its require- 
ments. From that time until 1870, when 
Princeton expanded its requirements to 
include English composition, “a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of English gram- 
mar was generally regarded as adequate 
preparation for the college course.” By 
1873 Harvard had expanded its en- 
trance requirements to include not only 
English composition but literature as 
well and thereby created a pattern which 


was to go far toward shaping subse- 
quent American practices. 

In the meantime (1871) the Univer- 
sity of Michigan had begun to accredit 
secondary schools, a step which helped 
to pave the way for the gradual assump- 
tion of joint responsibility on the part 
of secondary schools and colleges for 
preparation in English. The coming 
into being, during the next few decades, 
of the great regional associations of col- 
leges and secondary schools not only 
added further impetus to the codper- 
ative approach, but it provided essential 
administrative machinery as well. The 
very influential Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements was made up of 
representatives from these associations. 
Finally, the report of the now famous 
Committee of Ten (1893) did much to 
orient the teaching of English in second- 
ary schools throughout the country. 


“Grammar in all its branches” was an 
admission requirement to the University 
of California when it opened in 1869. 
Rhetoric and literature were added in 
1877 and 1881, respectively. In 1884 
the University began to accredit sec- 
ondary schools, thus paving the way for 
cooperative endeavor. Ten years later 
Gayley and Bradley’s treatise on Sug- 
gestions to Teachers of English in the 
Secondary Schools became available as 
a guide for the improvement of the 
teaching of English. From that time 
down to 1898, when the Examination in 
Subject A came into being, the enroll- 
ment increased rapidly, and admission 
came to be largely by certificate. Under 
these circumstances the problem of ade- 
quate preparation in English on the part 
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of entrants came to be an increasingly 
pressing one. 

In tracing the evolution of the Ex- 
amination in Subject A at the Univer- 
sity of California, Johnson distinguishes 
four main stages: 

As originally set up in 1898, the Ex- 
amination was required of special stu- 
dents only. It was gradually extended, 
however, during the first stage, to all 
candidates for admission to the under- 
graduate colleges. During most of this 
time it was administered in the ac- 
credited schools by the Committee on 
Schools. In 1905, however, a special 
Committee on Subject A was created. 
The chief purpose of the Examination 
during this stage appears to have been 
the improvement of oral and written 
expression in connection with the sev- 
eral subjects of the curriculum. 

Beginning with the second stage in 
1907, the Examination became strictly 
a University requirement for the Junior 
Certificate and continued as such down 
to 1919. Since the Examination was not 
given before the end of the first semes- 
ter, entrants could prepare for it in col- 
lege, and the secondary schools were 
thus relieved of any direct responsibility 
for it. 

During the third stage (1919-23) 
adequate preparation in English compo- 
sition became once more a joint concern 
of the University and secondary schools. 
The Examination as an entrance re- 
quirement became more clearly defined. 
Serious attempts were made by the Uni- 
versity to interpret it to the secondary 
schools. Finally, the course in Subject 
A was instituted by the University for 
those who were unable to pass the Ex- 
amination as such. By the end of this 
stage, as Johnson puts it, the Examina- 
tion had “finally come of age.” 


The fourth stage, from 1923 to 1938, 
witnessed by far the most significant 
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developments in the evolution of the 
Examination in Subject A. At the be- 
ginning of the period the Examination 
appears to have been poorly understood 
by the secondary schools and probably 
was rather reluctantly accepted. The 
grading of the Examination was sub- 
jective, and little was known regarding 
its reliability. In the course of the period 
these difficulties appear to have been 
largely overcome. Better understanding 
of the Examination, and more effec- 
tive codperation between the secondary 
schools and the University, came in no 
small measure through the instrumen- 
tality of the Joint Affliation Committee. 
The improvement of the Examination 
was brought about, in part at least, 
through a series of important investiga- 
tions, some of them sponsored by the 
University and some by the Affiliation 
Committee. 

While early Examinations in Subject 
A frequently called for little more than 
the writing of an essay to be subjectively 
evaluated, the present very comprehen- 
sive Examination embraces excellent 
objective tests in Sentence Structure, 
Meaning and Implications (Compre- 
hension of Reading), Vocabulary, 
Grammar and Usage, and Punctuation, 
and, in addition, an essay, still subjec- 
tively evaluated, but with painstaking 
precision. In view of the fine caliber of 
this Examination it is not surprising to 
find that the results of extensive inves- 
tigations by Merton E. Hill and others 
show that it measures not only ability in 
English expression but also ability to do 
successful college work. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, the 
University and the secondary school au- 
thorities deserve great credit for the 
elaboration of the present effective and 
mutually acceptable Subject A program, 
and Johnson has rendered a genuine 
service in tracing its evolution in a com- 
mendably competent manner. 























What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Oakland School Has Unique Fea- 
tures.—Principal G. E. Furbush has 
reported the following features at 
Roosevelt High School, Oakland, 
which should be of interest to other 
principals : 

The Personal Planning class enrolls 
H-12 students who intend to enter em- 
ployment immediately after their gradu- 
ation. In this class students are given 
five months’ work trying to improve 
their own personality, becoming ac- 
quainted with the community and its 
occupational possibilities, and studying 
and practicing the techniques of obtain- 
ing employment. A brief course of 
training is given to all H-12 students in 
the techniques of finding employment. 
Before graduating they must pass a 
test in their knowledge of these tech- 
niques. 

Another feature characterizing this 
school very largely is the use made of 
the community. Classes visit factories 
and places of business, observe public 
proceedings in the county court house, 
and invite leading speakers in the city’s 
life to speak at the school. 

A third feature which appears prom- 
ising is the presence of a Chairman of 
Classifications. This year, a teacher 
has been freed for two periods daily to 
study problems connected with the basic 
subjects or core courses. Another 
teacher has been freed two periods 
daily to study the effectiveness of the 
school’s work and to try to improve the 
effectiveness of the school in meeting 
the needs of college preparatory stu- 
dents. 


The faculty organization should also 
be of interest. Annually, before the 
close of the school year, a general com- 
mittee on professional growth and 
study is appointed. This committee 
arranges the standing committees for 
the coming year. During the cur- 
rent year, these standing committees 
are studying the following problems: 
(1) social relations and contacts, (2) 
ways and means and environment, (3) 
adjustment of duties and responsibili- 
ties, (4) assemblies, (5) student par- 
ticipation, (6) public relations, and 
(7) curriculum survey and adjustment. 

These committees meet in groups and 
report their findings before the entire 
faculty at the monthly faculty meetings. 


7 7 7 


Remedial Reading and Mathe- 
matics.— The American secondary 
school has never had an adequate pro- 
gram for instruction in the funda- 
mental processes. Apparently on the 
assumption that the completion of a 
stated amount of work will guarantee 
mastery, courses have been placed in 
the curriculum. Arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, is ordinarily completed in grade 
eight, algebra in grade nine, and geom- 
etry in grade ten. But little attempt has 
been made to carry forward the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic into algebra and 
geometry, and there is practically no 
attempt to provide systematic use of 
mathematics in grades eleven and 
twelve. With the exception of science, 
other fields of the curriculum have 
ordinarily made no use of mathematics. 
Comparable statements may be made 
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concerning other skills and subjects. 
As a result, the command the average 
high school graduate exhibits in basic 
mathematical skills has been nothing to 
boast about. 


It may be that the secondary school 
is on the verge of remedying this situ- 
ation. Certainly effort is being made to 
overcome weaknesses in ability to read, 
write, and speak English and in the 
manipulation of the fundamental proc- 
esses. Reports from the field indicate 
that in two-thirds of the senior and 
four-year high schools of the state defi- 
nite attention is being given to remedial 
reading. About a third of the schools 
reporting provide special classes in re- 
medial reading, while two-thirds make 
it a part of existing courses. Work is 
similarly provided in remedial mathe- 
matics, although not so extensively. 
Many schools are also attacking the 
problem of oral and written expression 
and the mechanics of English. 

These are promising beginnings, 
which may eventuate in a much-needed, 
systematic plan for continued and cu- 
mulative instruction in the basic skills. 


A 7 y 


The Grade Location of Vocational 
Training.—Some months ago it was 
reported in this column that the ma- 
jority of senior high school principals 
believe that training for gainful occu- 
pation should be placed in the junior 
colleges. The statement was based upon 
replies to a direct question submitted to 
these administrators. This question was 
recently referred once more to the prin- 
cipals, with comparable results. Of 
those replying, only 10 per cent believe 
that vocational training should remain 
in the high school, 25 per cent believe 
that both the high school and the junior 
college should provide training for 
gainful occupation, and 65 per cent 
feel that the responsibility should be 
assumed by the junior colleges. If the 
high school administrators act upon 
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their convictions—and it is more than 
likely that they will do so—a profound 
change in secondary education may be 
anticipated. 


It should be pointed out that leaders 
in the field of vocational education are 
not wholly in accord with the high 
school principals. The former do not 
deny that vocational education should 
be a part of the junior college pro- 
gram ; on the contrary, they are encour- 
aging and furthering such work. They 
do not agree, however, that the high 
school should disclaim responsibility 
for this training. Local circumstances 
may make it advisable, if not necessary, 
for the high school to continue voca- 
tional curriculums. 


Again, the attitude of the junior col- 
leges is uncertain. The junior college 
willingly assumes responsibility for 
semiprofessional training ; it is not cer- 
tain that it should assume responsi- 
bility for training designed to fit for 
the skilled or semiskilled trades. This 
is especially true in those junior col- 
leges where teachers assert that their 
institutions are “collegiate,” and not 
“glorified high schools.” Training for 
the skilled and semiskilled trades falls 
below the level of education which 
they have set for themselves. 


The whole question is one upon 
which there are differences of opinion. 
It is obvious that, for the good of the 
public schools, these differences should 
be resolved. 


7 y 7 


San Francisco Junior College De- 
velops Horticulture Course.—That 
the proposed course in horticulture, the 
Science and Practice of Gardening, now 
being developed at San Francisco Junior 
College, shall best meet preémployment 
training requirements of industry, each 
step in present planning of the curricu- 
lum is being weighed and discussed with 
leaders in the various branches of the 
field. To such end, twenty-five land- 
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scape architects, nurserymen, garden- 
ers, florists, and other specialists in 
scientific and practical fields met with 
college heads recently to discuss in de- 
tail the two-year program now mapped 
out in this recently launched vocational 
division. Of special interest were com- 
ments brought to the meeting by Lovell 
Swicher of Los Angeles, president of 
the Southern California Horticultural 
Society and member of the commission 
which lately developed a course ‘in 
practical gardening for the Los Angeles 
High Schools. J. Graham Sullivan, 
coordinator, in presenting the outline of 
the new course to the guests, stressed 
the importance of consideration of in- 
dustry needs and industry acceptance. 


7 7 y 


Morgan Releases Apportionment 
and Attendance Figures for State.— 
Walter E. Morgan, chief of the Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics, State 
Department of Education, has recently 
completed the following tabulations to 
show the amounts actually apportioned 
for schools during 1937-1939 and the 
estimated amounts required during 
1939-1941 : 


Actual State AppoRTIONMENTS, 1937-1939 
1937-1938 1938-1939 
Elementary 
schools .$42.002,236.12 $42,287,368.83 
High schools .... 28,580,644.50  30,341,326.23 
District junior 
colleges ........... 1,644,460.00 2,086,990.00 





TOTAL $72,227,340.62 $74,715,685.06 


EstiMATED STATE APPORTIONMENTS, 
1939-1941 


1939-1940 1940-1941 
Elementary 
schools ..........$42,838,220.83 $43,402,753.68 
High schools .... 32,137,743.81  34,040,775.23 
District junior 


colleges .........._ 2,206,150.00 2,332,240.00 





TOPAL.........: $77,182,114.64 $79,775,768.91 


Comparison of the actual average 
daily attendance credited to the several 


levels during 1936-1938 and the esti- 
mated average daily attendance for 
1938-1940 are given in the following 
tabulations—it should be noted that 
state apportionments for any fiscal year 
are based on the average daily attend- 
ance of the preceding fiscal year : 


AcTuaL AVERAGE Datty ATTENDANCE, 
1936-1938 


1936-1937 1937-1938 


Elementary schools ........ 683,322 687,859 
High schools .................... 309,886 328,690 
District junior colleges.. 17,894 22,811 








| RTO Ree me 1,011,102 1,039,360 
EstTIMATED AVERAGE DaILty ATTENDANCE 
1938-1940 
1938-1939 1939-1940 
Elementary schools ........ 695,769 703,770 
High schools .................... 348,029 368,528 
District junior colleges.. 24,135 25,536 
i RE 1,067,933 1,097,834 

7 7 7 


Twelve-man Baseball at Corcoran 
Union High School.—During the in- 
door baseball season the Corcoran High 
School boys’ physical education class 
was confronted with the problem of 
providing competition with only twelve 
men in the class. The students wanted 
team playing, and, since six men on a 
side was unsatisfactory, a novel ex- 
periment was tried which proved to be 
very successful. 

Four teams of three men each were 
chosen, the teams being divided as 
evenly as possible according to batting 
ability. Each team took its turn at bat 
while the remaining three teams fielded. 
The usual three outs were allowed 
each team, after which the next team 
in line went up to bat. The game was 
carried over from one day to the next. 
At the end of the week each team was 
given a rating according to its total 
score. 

Aside from meeting a specific need, 
the scheme proved to have many other 
advantages. The students liked the 
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game played in this manner so well that 
it was continued even after more men 
were available. From an educational 
standpoint, the method provided more 
activity since no time was wasted wait- 
ing to bat. In addition, the team at bat 
had to exercise skill in team work to 
prevent forceouts. Finally, the fielders 
were frequently shifted from position 
to position, this allowing a more varied 
experience than is possible under the 
regular nine-man team game. 
5 t ? 

Dr. Frank K. Foster to Codrdinate 
Traffic Safety Programs.— Under an 
agreement entered into between the 
California State Department of Motor 
Vehicles and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Frank K. Foster has been 
employed by the University of Cali- 
fornia to cooperate with the California 
State Department of Education and 
with other state departments in the 
preparation of an adequate traffic 
safety program for the public schools 
of the state. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by Supt. Walter F. Dexter to 
advise with Dr. Foster and to secure 
proper coordination of the work in 
safety education. Dr. Foster began his 
work in January and will continue until 
January 1, 1940. 

Sf 7 A 

Orientation Courses Gaining in 
Popularity in California.—Orienta- 
tion courses or “units” for incoming 
pupils are rapidly gaining in popu- 
larity, according to statements received 
from nearly three-fourths of all senior 
and four-year high schools. They are 
now found in some 60 or 70 per cent of 
all these schools. They are sometimes 
organized as separate courses, but more 
frequently as parts of existing social 
studies or English courses. In a similar 
manner, a course entitled “senior prob- 
lems” is rapidly being established. This 
course is usually set for a semester in 
grade twelve. It contains college guid- 
ance for those expecting to continue 
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their education and vocational guidance 
for those expecting to find employ- 
ment. Both groups of pupils consider 
such problems as leisure, home and 
marriage relationships, and consumer 
education. 

f r ¢ 

South Pasadena Offers a Course 
in Physics for Girls.—At present a 
separate physics course for girls is being 
tried out at South Pasadena Senior 
High School, but up to this time the 
work in the girls’ class has not differed 
greatly from that in the boys’ classes. 
Among the reasons for this are the ob- 
jections of some of the girls to a “dena- 
tured” course, the feeling that certain 
fundamentals should be presented if 
the course is still to remain physics, 
and the fact that advocates of a separate 
course for girls are not in agreement as 
to what should be taught. 

This course differs from the one 
for boys in the method of approach, 
the lesser requirements, and different 
standards of grading. These compen- 
sate in part for the lack of experience 
of the girls and make possible an or- 
ganization more fitted to their needs. 
For general physics courses there have 
appeared lately at least a half-dozen of 
the best high school texts and labora- 
tory manuals ever written. This has not 
been true of texts for special courses 
like this one for girls, but Principal 
John E. Alman hopes to be able to 
adapt the existing material to the needs 
of this particular class. 

y 7 y 

A Codperative Film Library at 
Stockton Junior College.—Stockton 
Junior College is developing a motion 
picture film library which is based upon 
the codperative membership plan. Indi- 
vidual schools or districts buy member- 
ships in the library and receive in re- 
turn the use for one week each of as 
many films as the amount of member- 
ship purchased. Memberships vary 
from $10 to $50, and the number of 
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films available to a member is in direct 
proportion to the amount of the mem- 
bership taken. 

The library contains at present 100 
of the finest educational sound films 
available. It also has booking arrange- 
ments on 300 other films, making a total 
of 400 films available from this source. 

A special feature of the service is 
the method of insurance, which makes 
it unnecessary for users to purchase 


postal insurance or to have film pack- . 


ages weighed for postage. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Dwayne Orton, president, 
Stockton Junior College. 

: sf 5 

Ventura County Educational 
Council Interested in Education as a 
Continuous Process.—The Ventura 
County Educational Council was or- 
ganized in January, 1937, by the county 
superintendent of schools and his staff. 
At this time administrators were in- 
vited to send representatives from all 
levels of grade instruction—kinder- 
garten through junior college. The 
main original purpose of the organiza- 
tion was to stimulate teacher thinking 
in terms of education as a continuous 
process. 

Early in the organization of the 
Council the members decided they 
should have subject matter committees 
for all levels of instruction. Seventeen 
such committees were organized and 
chairmen elected. Besides committees 
in the traditional subject matter fields, 
others were set up to deal with such 
topics as visual aids, safety education, 
mental hygiene and guidance, libraries, 
and parent-school relationship. The 
committees were given no instruction 
and the problems were given directly 
to them as individual groups to solve. 
The Council has not attempted nor does 
it desire to formulate a county cur- 
riculum for the various areas. 

Many and varied types of activities 
have sprung from these groups. Some 


have sponsored workshop sessions 
where teachers have had members of 
their own group demonstrate, explain, 
or teach certain aspects of their own 
work. This has been done particularly 
by the art and music groups. Institute 
credit has been given for these sessions. 
Other groups have sponsored institute 
programs wherein members participate 
either as part of a panel or as mem- 
bers of a planning board in getting the 
program in shape for presentation. In 
general the sessions have been of four 
types: (1) workshop, (2) outside 
speaker, (3) outside speaker and panel 
of members, and (4) student panel rep- 
resenting various parts of the county. 

The county office feels that the Edu- 
cational Council has stimulated think- 
ing on the part of teachers on all grade 
levels. Particularly has it shown to 
these workers that education is con- 
tinuous. tae 

Berkeley High Speakers’ Bureau 
Aids in Community-School Under- 
standing.—The Berkeley High School 
has a very active speech program in con- 
nection with the work in English. One 
of the interesting features is the High 
School Speakers’ Bureau, made up of 
students from the classes in public 
speaking. This bureau has been able 
to render a distinct service in the matter 
of interpreting the school to the com- 
munity and the community to the school. 
Active participation in city-wide enter- 
prises has developed student under- 
standing and appreciation for civic 
duties and responsibilities. Hearing 
student speakers conduct their programs 
on such subjects as “The World Strug- 
gle” and “American Democracy” has 


given adult audiences new confidence . 


in the ability of youth to combat suc- 
cessfully the ever-present menace of 
foreign ideology. 

The Berkeley High School Speak- 
ers’ Bureau has become a vital factor 
in community-school understanding. 
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Through participation in city-wide 
drives for safety education, fire preven- 
tion, community chest, and the like, stu- 
dents have been able to meet the leaders 
in their community over the friendly 
luncheon table and to discuss, socially 
and informally, their common objec- 


tives. 
5 7 A 


Seventh and Eighth Grades Reor- 
ganized in Needles School.—Glen T. 
Goodwill, district superintendent of 
schools in Needles and principal of the 
Needles Junior-Senior High School, 
has reorganized the work in the seventh 
and eighth grades of his city to meet 
more adequately the needs of students 
entering the secondary school. Previ- 
ous to the present school term, students 
completing work in the sixth grade were 
transferred to the Junior-Senior High 
School, where they now participate in 
a fully departmentalized program or- 
ganized in accordance with traditional 
procedure in four-year high schools. 
A definite need was felt for the bridg- 
ing of the gap between the elementary 
school and the secondary school which 
resulted in the reorganization of the 
work in the seventh and eighth grades. 

The grades were of such size as to 
require the services of two teachers 
each, and the classes were divided in 
an arbitrary manner by listing students 
in accordance with scores made in the 
Progressive Reading Test given the 
previous year. The first student on the 
list went to one teacher, the second to 
the other, and so on down the list so 
that each class may have the same 
graduated range of abilities. The stu- 
dents work in their homerooms from 
8 until 11:30 following an integrated 
program through the development of 
units of work. The remainder of the 
day is given over to electives, where 
students have the opportunity of choos- 
ing from the following subjects: glee 
club, orchestra, art, homemaking, pub- 
lic speaking, and shop. The program is 
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so arranged that time is allowed for 
club meetings and assemblies under the 
leadership of their own elective officers. 

The students are very happy with 
the new situation and the standard of 
citizenship has been raised considerably 
during the first quarter of the school 
year. The people of Needles are heartily 
in favor of the new program. 


y 7 7 


Freshman Reading Program at 
Fullerton.— Fullerton Union High 
School is giving a reading program to 
freshmen this semester. The aims are 
to attract students to books and periodi- 
cals and to help them form good read- 
ing habits. Three features of the pro- 
gram help to realize these aims. 

The first is the text. Reading in High 
Gear, by Mabel Vinson Cage, makes 
reading lists attractive. The book offers 
brief, inviting lists of books well suited 
to freshman interests and _ abilities. 
Techniques of reading are not neg- 
lected. An excellent set of self-checking 
exercises teaches the student to measure 
his accomplishment against his maxi- 
mum ability to accomplish and creates 
an independent attitude which should 
stimulate the student to continue his 
improvement program long after this 
particular text has been completed. 


The second feature of the program is 
the use of the bi-weekly magazine, 
Everyday Reading in Modern Litera- 
ture. This periodical furnishes excel- 
lent motivation for reading as well as 
reading practices and tests. In a course 
of study which includes many classics, 
it hits the modern note. It features liv- 
ing authors and stresses recent books. 

The third feature is the classroom 
library. An accessible book sells itself 
to the student. 

Teachers at Fullerton feel that the 
reading habit is being formed. In the 
second semester—with the study of 
literature—they hope to raise the stand- 
ards of books read. 
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“New 
Spring 
Books 


HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


SPEARS AND LAWSHE 




















Your high-school newspaper is the laboratory of experience in this 
new journalism textbook ; the year’s course becomes, in reality a year’s 
schedule of production. Here, training in every component part of 
student journalism is secured in a course as practical as cub-reporter 
experience. Illustrated. 


THE NATIONS TODAY 


PACKARD : SINNOTT : OVERTON 








A physical, commercial, and industrial geography—the story of man 
at work today in his natural or modified environment in age-old civ- 
ilizations or at the newest frontiers. Every country, every product, 
every activity is represented ; latest facts and statistics are incorpo- 
rated. Handsomely illustrated ; delightfully written ; simple presen- 
tation. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


PATTERSON : LITTLE : BURCH 








A clear, constructive presentation of the major social problems in the 
complex national life of our country, from poverty to propaganda. 
Especially notable is the wholesome, natural approach to each prob- 
lem—presented objectively and viewed as a maladjustment in our 
social organization arising from rapid scientific progress, etc. Illus- 
trated with excellent half-tone reproductions and animated graphs 
of the latest statistical information available. 


— THE MACMILLAN COMPANY —— 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 




















RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





LABORATORY TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING 


THE 


By Thomas H. Briggs and others. A valuable guide in high school teach- 
ing. It summarizes and interprets the findings of research and applies 
them to the special problem of individualized instruction. 90 cents 


GROUP POEM 


By B. J. R. Stolper. This booklet presents the theories, methods, and 
procedures of teaching a new sort of verse—the group poem. The author 
relates his experiences with secondary school pupils and adults, proving 
that it is possible to create poetry in concert and that the process awakens 
poetic abilities latent in many individuals. Numerous examples of poems b 

elementary school, high school, and adult groups are included in both 
“uncorrected” and “corrected” forms. $1.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HOUSING STUDY: A Determination 


of Factors Basic of an Understanding of Housing 


By Joseph Earl Davies, Ph.D. An analysis of the current writings of 
housing experts which offers a collection of fundamental factual material, 
sets up objectives essential to a study of housing, lists remedial procedures 
advocated by authorities, and provides a sample unit on housing planned 
for use with high school and adult groups. $2.85 





BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 














Next Month 


HE May symposium gives a most 
comprehensive picture of “Adult 
Education in California.” The mate- 
rial for the symposium has been co- 
ordinated by Dr. F. M. Yockey, a mem- 
ber of the JouRNAL’s editorial staff and 


principal of the Technical Evening 
High School, Oakland. Dr. Yockey’s 
editorial introduction sets the stage for 
a unified treatment of the symposium 
topic. 

Topics to be covered in the sympo- 
sium include the following: teacher 





NEW! MODERN! 


STIMULATING! 


PRACTICALI 





216 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 





Here Is a Book that Meets a Real and Growing Need! 


Have you seen this remarkable voice book, Harrison M. Karr’s, 
“Your Speaking Voice’? Designed as a text for courses in voice 
and diction, oral interpretation, oral English, and special courses 
in voice culture, it is also most valuable for library reference. 
Examination copy sent without obligation. 


GRIFFIN-PATTERSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 




















training for adult schools, certification 
of adult teachers, the public forum as a 
device in adult education, the public 
library and adult education, adult voca- 
tional education, adult education in a 
small community, parent edication, 
university extension work, the private 
agencies in adult education, contribu- 
tion of the WPA to adult education in 
California. 

The out-of-state article will be sup- 
plied by Prof. Harl R. Douglass, head 
of the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, who de- 
scribes some of the problems of sec- 
ondary schools in which the colleges 
and universities are especially inter- 
ested. 

Resumed next month after having 
been omitted in the present issue to 
make room for the descriptions of sum- 
mer school opportunities will be Dr. 
Douglass’ “What’s Happening in Cali- 
fornia Secondary Schools?” and Dr. 
Smith’s “Current Research in Second- 
ary Education.” 





AMERICA 
BEGINS AGAIN 


A Study of Waste 
in Our Natural Resources 


By KATHERINE GLOVER 
Foreword by STUART CHASE 


Harry Elmer Barnes calls this new book “a 
thrilling and provocative discussion of one 
of the major public issues of our day.” Here 
is a dramatic review of what America has 
done with her rich stores of natural re- 
sources and an outline of the conservation 
movement, its leaders, and its projects. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


883 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 








Vv We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 VAN NESS AVENUE SOUTH 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 























New and Important 


DAILY-LIFE ENGLISH 
SENIOR SERIES 


ENGLISH EXPRESSION Johnson-McGregor-Lyman 
THE ENGLISH WORKSHOP Johnson-Bessey-Lyman 


Books for the first and second year of high school 
that will catch and hold the student’s interest and 
really promote his growth. 


They center attention on his use of English in 
hundreds of fascinating activities close to his life 
and make those activities purposeful by guidance 
and illustration that is fresh, simple, and arresting. 
They correlate English extensively with other 
school subjects. Throughout, they emphasize the 
development of the thinking essential to intelligent 
speaking, writing, reading, and listening. 


Both books are in harmony with An Experience 
Curriculum and A Correlated Curriculum. They 


make progressive ideas practical for your class- 
room. Circular No. 665. 


For detailed information write 
for new Circular No. 665 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 

















